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O woman in this country bet- 

ter represents than Mrs. 

Julia Ward Howe the great 
advancement made by her 

sex during the present century in edu- 
cation, social influence, literary power 
and industrial opportunities. With 
almost every phase of this advance has 
she identified herself, and in several of 
them she has been a leader. Her 
career has been many-sided and 
broadly catholic in its sympathies. The 
companion and intimate friend of 
many of the intellectual and reforma- 
tory leaders of our country, she has 
lived much abroad and known the bet- 
ter phases of life in England, France, 
Italy and Greece. Though obtaining 
her education before women’s colleges 
had come into existence, few women 





have attained a broader or more thor- 
ough culture than she or used it to 
nobler advantage. 

In her charming book of “Reminis- 
cences,’ Mrs. Howe has told the story 
of her life, and in a manner to delight 
and to instruct all who may read it. 
There could be no excuse whatever for 
presenting the facts of her life in 
briefer fashion, were it not that in so 
doing, attention may be drawn to the 
significance of her career in a manner 
that was not possible to her own pen. 
Not only will the book fail to reach the 
hands of many who would be inter- 
ested and instructed by its most im- 
portant incidents, but it is possible to 
make such a study of Mrs. Howe’s life 
as will freshly interpret the gains 
women have made since she was a 


* The illustrations in this article are from “Mrs. Howe’s Reminiscences,” published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., by whose courtesy they are here used. 
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SARAH MITCHELL, MRS. HOWE’S GRANDMOTHER 


young girl, and the part she has had in 
them. 

Julia Ward was born in the city of 
New York, near the Battery, May 27, 
1819. During her girlhood the family 
moved to Bond street, the 
upper part of the city. Her paternal 
ancestry included Roger Williams, 
Governor Samuel Ward of Rhode 
Island, who was very active in the 
opening scenes of the Revolution, and 
other persons of note. Her mother 
who died, greatly beloved and re- 
spected, at the age of twenty-seven. 
was a grandniece of General Francis 
Marion. Her father early became 


a member of the New York bank- 
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then in 


house of Ward and 
King, and took an active part in its 
affairs. In 1838 he established the 
Bank of Commerce and became its 
president. He was one of the founders 
of the University of the City of New 
York. The first temperance organiza- 
tion in the country was formed by him, 


ing Prime, 


and he was actively interested in many 
charities. A devoted member of the 
Episcopal church, he was_ severely 
orthodox and austere in his religious 
convictions, and somewhat ascetic in 
his daily life. He died in 1839, at the 
age of fifty-three. 

Leaving school at sixteen, Julia 


Ward obtained her more advanced 
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education at home under the direction 
of excellent teachers, no other means 
of thorough intellectual training being 
then open to a young woman. She 
was taught French, German, Italian, 
music, something of mathematics and 
still less of the sciences. Among her 
tutors was Joseph Green Cogswell, of 
the Round Hill School at Northamp- 
ton, famous in its day, and later the 
librarian of the Astor Library. Her 
brothers graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege, as it then was, the family moved 
in the best social and intellectual cir- 
cles, men and women of literary tastes 
frequented her father’s house, and she 
grew up in an atmosphere of culture. 
Among the persons she met in her 
own home were Richard H. Dana, 
Bryant and Longfellow; and when 
Mrs. Jameson visited New York she 
was also a guest. More important 
than the studies she pursued was the 
atmosphere of serious thought and 
literary interest in which she grew up. 
She was, from girlhood, a student of 
books, albeit loving music and getting 
a goodly training in that and the other 
arts. She had a taste for the lan- 
guages and skill to master them. Espe- 
cially important was it that she early 
developed a love for good literature 
and read the best books in several 
languages. Without obtaining an 
education in any way so thorough as 
the college training of to-day, it was 
one well fitted to develop her literary 
gifts and to prepare her for her life 
work. 

When only about sixteen, Julia 
Ward began to publish poems in the 
“American,” a daily paper edited by 
Charles King, afterward the presideat 
of Columbia College. A familiar guest 
in her father’s house was the younger 





Leonard Woods, who took much in- 
terest in her studies and who per- 
suaded her to contribute a review of 
Lamartine’s “Jocelyn” to the “Literary 
and Theological Review,’ of which he 
was the editor. It attracted much at- 
tention, and she was induced to send 
a short paper on the minor poems of 
Goethe and Schiller to the “New York 
Review,” then edited by Dr. Cogswell, 
who had been her tutor. “I have al- 
ready said,” she writes in her “Remi- 
niscences,” “that a vision of some 
important literary work which I 
should accomplish was present with 
me in my early life, and had much to 
dc with habits of study acquired by 
me in youth, and never wholly relin- 
quished. At this late day, I find it 
difficult to account for a sense of liter- 
ary responsibility which never left me, 
and which I must consider to have 
formed a part of my spiritual make-up. 
My earliest efforts in prose, two re- 
view articles, were probably more 
remarked at the time of their publica- 
tion than their merit would have war- 
ranted. But women writers were by 
no means as numerous sixty years ago 
as they are now. Neither was it pos- 
sible for a girl student in those days 
to find that help and guidance toward 
a literary career which may easily be 
commanded to-day.” 

In the summer of 1841 Miss Ward 
visited Boston and spent some months 
in a cottage near that city. Among 
the visitors were Longfellow and 


Sumner, and Professor Felton of Har- 
Interesting reports were given 
her by the two latter of the work of 
Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe at the In- 
stitution for the Blind in South Bos- 
ton, where he was then carrying on 
experiments 


vard. 


most interesting with 
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Laura Bridgman, then a girl of twelve. 
Miss Ward visited this institution and 
met Dr. Howe, and the acquaintance 
led to their marriage, which took place 
April 23, 1843. One week later they 
started for Europe, having as their 
companions Horace Mann and his 
newly wedded wife. In England they 
visited many 
charitable in- 
stitutions and 
saw much of 
noted persons. 
They traveled 
through Ger- 


many, Swit- 
zerland and 
Italy, and 


spent the win- 
ter in Rome, 
where their 
first child was 
born in the 
spring. The 
little one was 
baptized by 
Theodore Par- 
ker, who was, 
with George 
Combe, a con- 
stant com- 
panion of the 
Howes during 
these months 


in Rome. Dr. 

oss JULIA CUTLER WARD 
Howe visited 
Greece to renew his acquaintance 


with the men with whom he had 
toiled for Greek independence in the 
years of his young and ardent man- 
hood. The following summer was 
mostly spent in England, and there Dr. 
Howe met Florence Nightingale, then 
a young woman eagerly feeling her 
way to the philanthropic effort that 





has made her fame world-wide; and 
he was able to give her the encourage- 
ment she needed in order to start her 
upon her career. In the autumn they 
came back to Boston and found a 
home for many years in South Boston, 
where Dr. Howe was superintendent 
of the Institution for the Blind. 

In 1824, af- 
ter graduat- 
ing at Brown 
University 
and the Har- 
vard Medical 
School, Dr. 
Howe went 
to aid the 
Greeks in 
their attempt 
to secure in- 
dependence 
from the do- 
minion of 
Turkey. He 
served as a 
surgeon, but 
was obliged to 
accept. the 
hard_ condi- 
tions under 
which the 
Greeks carried 
on their war- 


fare. In 1827 

Mrs. HOWE’S MOTHER h ¥ returned 
; to the United 
States to raise funds to aid the 
poverty-stricken people, and he 


then devoted himself to the distribu- 
tion of the food and clothing he was 
able to secure. In 1828 was published 
his “Historical Sketch of the Greek 
Revolution.” In 1830 he was com- 
pelled to leave Greece, owing to an at- 
tack of swamp fever, induced by ex- 
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posure and a rough soldier’s life. Re- 
turning home through Paris, he was 
induced to carry aid to the Poles, was 
apprehended in Berlin and imprisoned. 
After some months he was liberated 
through the urgent efforts of his 
friends and by diplomatic interven- 
tion. While in Europe at this time he 
became inter- 
ested in the 
efforts being 
made for the 
careand teach- 
ing of the 
blind, and on 
his return to 
Boston, in 
1830, he began 
his efforts in 
behalf of that 
class of per- 
sons. Mr. 
Frank San- 
born has right- 
ly called Dr. 
Howe one of 
the most ro- 
mantic charac- 
ters of our cen- 
tury, and de- 
scribes him 
also as a hero. 
Mrs. Howe 
says that ‘‘his 
sanguine tem- 
perament, his 
knowledge of principles and _ reli- 
ance upon them, combined to lead 
him in advance of his own time. 
Experts in reforms and in charities 
acknowledged the indebtedness of 
both to his unremitting labors. He 
did all that one man could do to 
advance the coming of the millenial 
consummation, when there should be 





SAMUEL WARD, Mrs. Howe’s FATHER 


in the world neither paupers nor out- 
casts.” He labored for the blind, the 
deaf, the criminals, the slaves, and for 
all who needed sympathy and help. 
He early gave encouragement to Dor- 
othea Dix in her labors for the insane 
and criminal, and he quickly joined 
Garrison and Phillips in their anti- 
slavery cru- 
sade. His sym- 
pathies were 
with Horace 
Mann in his 
efforts for 
the common 
schools, and, 
becominga 
member of 
the Boston 
school board 
soon after his 
return from 
Europe, he 
made his influ- 
ence felt in the 
greatly im- 
proved school 
methods of the 
city. 

During the 
next twenty 
years Mrs. 
Howe was the 
companion of 
her husband in 
his philan- 
thropic and reformatory labors. She 
came to know the men and women 
who were his co-laborers and to 
share in their ideals and _ their 
humanitarian efforts. Devoted to 
her children, and aspiring to make 
for her husband a genuine home, 
she was also an earnest student, giv- 
ing much time to literature, to the 
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study of Greek and other languages, 
and to zealous inquiry into the realms 
of philosophy, being especially devoted 
to Kant. Having been brought up in 
good society, it had many attractions 
for her and she could not keep quite 
away from its demands; but her hus- 
band’s example and her own studious 
habits would not permit her to give to 
it the best gifts of which she was cap- 
able. 

In 1851, when the “Boston Com- 
monwealth” was started to represent 
those who desired the suppression of 
slavery, but were not ultra abolition- 
ists of the Garrisonian type, Dr. Howe 
gave it his aid and became its editor. 
He was assisted by Mrs. Howe, who 
for a year or more wrote frequently 
for the paper, especially on literary 
subjects. In 1854, soon after with- 
drawing from the paper, Mrs. Howe 
published anonymously in Boston a 
volume of poems bearing the title of 
“Passion Flowers.” It attracted much 
attention and curiosity was aroused as 
to the author, who soon became known. 
The book was praised in many direc- 
tions, but received some sharp criti- 
cism. Two years later appeared 
“Words for the Hour,” also pub- 
lished without the author’s name. 
Both these volumes were _large- 
ly influenced by the questions 
of the day, the democratic and 
reformatory spirit of the time. They 
breathed forth an ardent desire for 
the extension of liberty to all peoples 
and for the lifting up of the oppressed 
and unfortunate. Mrs. Howe has said 
of her first volume of poetry that “it 
was much praised, much blamed, and 
much called in question.””’ Theodore 
Parker quoted from it in one of his 
sermons, Catherine Sedgwick praised 





one of its lines, and Dr. Francis Lieber 
recited a passage from it as having a 
Shakespearian ring. The poet herself 
calls it ‘a timid performance upon a 
slender reed ;” but the second volume 
showed somewhat of improvement in 
mastery of the poetic art and in facil- 
ity of expression. 

The next poetical work was “The 
World’s Own,” published in Boston in 
1857, having been produced in Wal- 
lack’s Theatre in New York previous- 
ly, the principal characters having 
been taken by Sothern and Matilda 
Heron. This poem has much interest 
as a literary production, but it lacks in 
dramatic qualities that would make it 
a stage success. A year after the pro- 
duction of this play, in 1858, Mrs. 
Howe wrote for Edwin Booth a trag- 
edy called “Hippolytus,”a result of her 
Greek studies. Arrangements were 
made for its production, with Booth 
and Charlotte Cushman in the princi- 
pal parts; but the manager suddenly 
bethought him it was late in the 
season, and he dropped the play with- 
out an effort to revive it. It has never 
been published or in any manner given 
to the public. 

During the first years of “The At- 
lantic Monthly” Mrs. Howe was a fre- 
quent contributor to its pages. In 
February, 1862, it published her “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,” which 
soon gained great popularity, and the 
story of the writing of which she has 
several times told. In the same mag- 
azine appeared her “Lyrics of the 
Street,” and two of her noblest patri- 
otic poems, “Our Orders’ and “The 
Flag.” These and other poems were in 
1866 published in the volume called 
“Later Lyrics.” In 1898 appeared 
“From Sunset Ridge: Poems Old and 
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New,” which contained the best of the 
poems from the three earlier volumes, 
as well as a number that had not pre- 
viously been given to the public. 

As a poet Mrs. Howe belongs in the 
company of Lowell and Browning 
rather than in that of Longfellow and 
Whittier. Although her themes are 
often homely and familiar, her treat- 
ment of them is serious and thoughtful 
with Lowell, and sometimes dramatic 
in the manner of Browning. Famil- 
iarity with her poetry brings a grow- 
ing recognition of its poetic value, its 
strength of expression and its fine hu- 
manity. Several of her poems written 
during the Civil War are of equal 
merit with her “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” but they are too little known 
to receive just recognition. They 
show forth her ardent and profound 
patriotism, indicate most clearly how 
strong can be a woman’s love of coun- 


try and how just her recognition of its 
social worth. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Howe’s introspective and semi-relig- 
ious poems give rich expression to her 
inner life,—its noble ideals, its fine 
insight, its depths of spiritual wisdom. 

As a poet Mrs. Howe is first of all 
a lover of mankind and gives voice to 
her sympathies with all its struggles 
and aspirations. Her earnest appre- 
ciation of homely and simple lives ap- 
pears in the introductory poem to 
“Passion Flowers ;’”’ and well does she 
give utterance to her desire to comfort 
and to help them. 





“T have sung to lowly hearts 
Of their own music, only deeper ; 
I have flung through the dusty road 
Shining seeds for the unknown reaper. 
I have piped at cottage doors 
My sweetest measures, merry and sad, 
Cheating Toil from his grinding task, 


Setting the dancing rustic mad. 
* * * * * * ~ 


g 











Better to sit at humble hearths, 
Where simple souls confide their all, 
Than stand and knock at the groinéd gate, 
To crave—a hearing in the hall.” 


Again this desire for a large spirit- 
ual fellowship with mankind finds ut- 
terance: 

“Ere this mystery of Life 

Solving, scatter its form in air, 

Let me feel that I have lived 

In the music of a prayer, 


In the joy of generous thought, 
Quickening, enkindling soul from soul ; 
In the rapture of deeper Faith 
Spreading its solemn, sweet control.” 
The one note in Mrs. Howe’s poems 
that is not to be heard so distinctly 
elsewhere is that of motherhood. 
Others have sung more sweetly and 
enchantingly of home, its cares and its 
joys, but none has so impressed the 
motherly spirit upon her songs or more 
truly interpreted the world from that 
point of view. When she sings of war 
and its ways it is as a mother who 
watches over her babes and never loses 
the brooding love of them, however 
far they wander or strong they may 
become. So must we read one of the 
best of her war poems—that named: 


OUR ORDERS. 

“‘Weave no more silks, ye Lyons looms, 
To deck our girls for gay delights! 
The crimson flower of battle blooms, 
And solemn marches fill the nights. 


Weave but the flag whose bars to-day 
Drooped heavy o’er our early dead, 

And homely garments, coarse and gray, 
For orphans that must earn their bread! 


Keep back your tunes, ye viols sweet, 
That poured delight from other lands! 

Rouse there the dancers’ restless feet: 
The trumpet leads our warrior bands. 


And ye that wage the war of words 
With mystic fame and subtle power, 
Go, chatter to the idle birds, 
Or teach the lesson of the hour! 
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Ye Sibyl Arts, in one stern knot 
Be all your offices combined! 

Stand close, while Courage draws the lot, 
The destiny of human kind. 


And if that destiny could fail, 
The sun should darken in the sky, 
The eternal bloom of Nature pale, 
And God, and Truth, and Freedom die!” 


When she sings of “The Flag” not 
less does she tune her song from the 
home corner and its mother affection: 


“There’s a flag hangs over my threshold, 
whose folds are more dear to me 

Than the blood that thrills in my bosom its 
earnest of liberty; 

And dear are the stars it harbors in its 
sunny field of blue 

As the hope of a further heaven, that lights 
all our dim lives through.” 


The same thought comes out even 


more strongly in the concluding 


stanza: 


“When the last true heart lies bloodless, 
when the fierce and the false have won, 
I’ll press in turn to my bosom each daugh- 
ter and either son: 

Bid them loose the flag from its bearings, 
and we'll lay us down to rest 

With the glory of home about us, and its 
freedom locked in our breast.” 


The mother love sings of the boy 
who went out from the home at the 
age of three years, in the poem that 
bears the title of “Little One.” 


“My dearest boy, my sweetest! 
For paradise the meetest; 

The child that never grieves me, 
The love that never leaves me; 
The lamb by Jésu tended; 

The shadow, star befriended ; 

In winter’s woe and straining, 
The blossom still remaining. 


Days must not find me sitting 
Where shadows dim are flitting 
Across the grassy measure 

That hides my buried treasure, 
Nor bent with tears and sighing 
More prone than thy down-lying; 
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I have a freight to carry, 

A goal,—I must not tarry. 

If men would garlands give me, 
If steadfast hearts receive me, 
Their homage I’d surrender 
For one embrace most tender; 
One kiss, with sorrow in it, 

To hold thee but one minute, 
One word, our tie recalling, 
Beyond the gulf appalling. 


Since God’s device doth take thee, 
My fretting should forsake thee; 
For many a mother borrows 

Her comfort from the sorrows 
Her vanished darling misses, 
Transferred to heavenly blisses. 
But I must ever miss thee, 

Must ever call and kiss thee, 
With thy sweet phantom near me, 
And only God to hear me. 


One of the finest of all Mrs. Howe’s 
poems is “The House of Rest,” and it 
brings out her poetical characteristics 
as well as her spiritual aspirations in 
language that fitly clothes her thought. 
It is a poem that only a mother’s con- 
stant watch and care could fitly sing. 


“T will build a house of rest, 
Square the corners every one: 
At each angle on his breast 
Shall a cherub take the sun; 
Rising, risen, sinking, down, 
Weaving day’s unequal crown. 


In the chambers, light as air, 
Shall responsive footsteps fall : 
Brother, sister, art thou there? 
Hush! we need not jar nor call ; 
Need not turn to seek the face 
Shut in rapture’s hiding-place. 


Heavy load and mocking care 

Shall from back and bosom part; 
Thought shall reach the thrill of prayer, 
Patience plan the dome of art. 

None shall praise or merit claim, 

Not a joy be called by name. 


With a free, unmeasured tread 
Shall we pace the cloisters through: 
Rest, enfranchised, like the Dead; 
Rest till Love be born anew. 


Weary Thought shall take his time, 
Free of task-work, loosed from rhyme.” 


The intent of this house of rest ap- 
pears from the concluding stanza: 


“Oh! my house is far away; 
Yet it sometimes shuts me in. 
Imperfection mars each day 
While the perfect works begin. } 
In the house of labor best 
Can I build the house of rest.” 


“Warning” may be taken as a sam- 
ple of Mrs. Howe’s more philosophical 
poems, those in which she deals with 
the great questions of life and eternity. 
In some of these her thought is subtle 
and dramatic, but in all of them it is 
human in its sympathies and |ftily 
spiritual in its ministrations: 


“Power, reft of aspiration; 
Passion, lacking inspiration ; 
Leisure, not of contemplation. 


Thus shall danger overcome thee, 
Fretted luxury consume thee, 
All divineness vanish from thee. 


Be a man and be one wholly; 
Keep one great love, purely, solely, 
Till it make thy nature holy; 


That thy way be paved in whiteness, 
That thy heart may beat in lightness, 
That thy being end in brightness.” 


These samplings may conclude with 
“A Spring Thought :” 


“Overgrow my grave, 
Kindly grass; 
Do not wave 
To those who pass 
A single mournful thought 
Of affection come to nought. 


Look up to the blue 
Where, light-hid, 
Lives what doth renew 
Man’s chrysalid. 
Say not: She is here, 
Say not: She was there. 
Say: She lives in God, 
Reigning everywhere.” 
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Mrs. Howe has been much of a 
traveller and has profited by her stud- 
ies of foreign lands. In June, 1850, 
she went with her husband and 
children to Europe, visited friends in 
England and spent some months in 
Germany. Dr. Howe returned home, 
but Mrs. Howe spent the winter in 
Rome with her two sisters. She saw 
something of the revolutionary and 
democratic movements of 1848 in their 
reactionary effects, though her sym- 
pathies did not grow less for liberty 
and republican institutions. In Febru- 
ary, 1859, the Howes accompanied 
Theodore Parker to Cuba; but Parker 
not being benefited in health, went on 
to Vera Cruz, then sailed for Europe, 
from which he did not return. Mrs. 
Howe wrote an account of her life in 
Cuba for “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
which was continued through six 
numbers of that magazine, and which 
was published in book form in 1860 as 
“A Trip to Cuba.” This volume was 
not favorably received in Cuba and its 
circulation there was forbidden. The 
book is bright and readable and 
brought the author an invitation to 
contribute to the “New York Trib- 
une,” and for several years she wrote 
of social and literary life in Boston and 
Newport. 

The Cretan insurrection of 1866 re- 
newed Dr. Howe’s interest in the 
Greeks and he raised funds for them. 
In the spring of 1867 he set out for 
Greece, accompanied by Mrs. Howe 
and two of their daughters. On the 
way they visited England and Rome, 
but pushed rapidly on to Greece, 
where they arrived at midsummer. Dr. 
Howe visited Crete, although a price 
had been set upon his head, and he did 
all he could to aid the people there. 





On their return home in the autumn 
Mrs. Howe wrote an account of this 
journey and of her life in Greece, 
which was published as “From the 
Oak to the Olive: a Plain Record of a 
Pleasant Journey.” “I have only to 
say,’ she wrote in concluding the vol- 
ume, “that I have endeavored in good 
faith to set down this simple and hur- 
ried record of a journey crowded with 
interests and pleasures. I was afraid 
to receive so freely of these without 
attempting to give what I could in re- 
turn, under the advantages and disad- 
vantages of immediate transcription.” 
On their return to Boston the Howes 
organized a fair in aid of the Cretans. 
In the spring of 1873 Mrs. Howe 
again visited England, having previ- 
ously accompanied Dr. Howe to Santo 
Domingo, to which he had been the 
year before sent as a commissioner, 
with Benjamin F. Wade and Andrew 
D. White, for securing its annexation 
to the United States. This second visit 
was made to aid the people in develop- 
ing their commercial interests. In 
1875 they again visited the island, this 
time in search of health for Dr. Howe. 
Mrs. Howe has visited Europe several 
times in more recent years. The winter 
of 1897-8 was spent by her in Rome. 
Dr. Howe died in January, 1876, 
after some months of failing health. 
The addresses and poems given at his 
funeral were published by Mrs. Howe, 
together with a memoir prepared by 
herself, the volume being especially 
designed for reproduction, in raised 
characters, for the blind. In con- 
cluding the “Memoir of Dr. Howe,” 
she said that his was “one of the 
noblest lives of our day and genera- 
tion. All that is most sterling in 


American character may be said to 
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From a photograph by Hawes 


JULIA WARD HOWE ABOUT 1861 


have found its embodiment in Dr. 
Howe. To the gift of a special and 
peculiar genius he added great 
industry and untiring persever- 
ance, animated by a deep and 
comprehensive benevolence. Al- 
though ardent in temperament, he 
was not hasty in judgment, and was 
rarely deceived by the _ superficial 
aspect of things when this was at 
variance with their real character. 
Although long and thoroughly a ser- 


vant of the public, he disliked pub- 
licity, and did not seek reputation, 
being best satisfied with the approba- 
tion of his own conscience and the re- 
gard of his friends. In the relations 
of private life he was faithful and af- 
fectionate, and his public services were 
matched by the constant acts of kind- 
ness and helpfulness which marked his 
familiar intercourse with his fellow- 
creatures.” Bryant said of Dr. Howe, 
that “he was one whose whole life was 
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THE HOME AT SOUTH BOSTON 


dedicated to the service of his fellow 
men.” 

Writing of her chief aim in life Mrs. 
Howe says that she might have chosen 
for her motto: “I have followed the 
great masters with my heart.” She 
has been first and last a student, not 
so much a lover of books as a student 
of the thoughts which books interpret. 
In her books of travel and in many 
of her lectures she has seemed to be 
chiefly concerned with the social or 
superficial phases of life, but she has 
been in reality largely interested in 
philosophy and the great problems of 
human existence. In her youth she 
eagerly read Goethe, Richter, Herder 
and the other Germans, and then she 
turned to Dante. In her South Boston 
days she gave much time to the Latin 
writers, particularly to Cicero. She 


also plunged into Swedenborg that she 
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might sound the deeper truths of the 
spirit; and for the same purpose she 
turned to Hegel. She also gave much 
attention to Comte, and then to Kant, 
thus seeking help in all directions. 
She turned also to Spinoza and found 
great delight in his works; but it was 
in Kant she found the deepest satisfac- 


tion, being inclined to say with 
Romeo: “Here I set up my everlast- 
ing rest.” 


These philosophical studies, after 
being carried on for many years, led 
to a desire to speak to others her own 
thoughts on the problems she had 
studied. Although Theodore Parker 
encouraged her in this undertaking, 
Dr. Howe was opposed to it, and it 
was not until 1860 or 1861 that she 
found her first audience. She invited to 
her house, which was then in Chestnut 
street, afterwards famous for the 


iz 
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meetings of the Radical Club, such of 
her friends as she thought would care 
to hear her. She spoke on “Doubt and 
Belief, the Two Feet of the Mind;” 
“Moral Triangulation, or the Third 
Party ;” “Duality of Character,” and 
other kindred themes. In her audience 
were Agassiz, Alger, Clarke and 
Whipple; and much interest was ex- 
pressed in her lectures. A year or two 
later they were repeated in Washing- 
ton, and there they were listened to 
by many persons of political and intel- 
lectual prominence. 

The result of these lectures was to 
increase her interest in philosophical 
studies and to give her a desire to pro- 
duce some original contribution to 
philosophical truth. She accordingly 
wrote several essays on such subjects 
as the “Distinctions between Philoso- 
phy and Religion,” “Polarity,” “Man 
a priori,” and “Ideal Causation.” The 
second of these papers was read before 
the Boston Radical Club, and the third 
to a meeting of scientists at Northamp- 
ton. At the Radical Club she also read 
lectures on “Limitations” and “The 
Halfness of Nature; she frequently 
attended that club and took part in its 
discussions. Some years later, when 
the Concord School of Philosophy was 
established, she was frequently invited 
to address it; and usually did so once 
or twice each year so long as its ses- 
sions were continued. The largest 
audiences which gathered at the school 
were those which listened to her. Her 
lectures there on “Modern Society” 
and “Changes in American Society” 
were in 1880 published in a little book 
bearing the title of the first of these 
addresses. Her lecture of 1884, on 
“Emerson’s Relation to Society,’’ was 
published in the volume on “The 
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Genius and Character of Emerson,” 
which included all the lectures of that 
year. Two of her other lectures given 
there, those on “Aristophanes” and 
“Dante and Beatrice,’ were in 1895 
published in the volume called “Is Po- 
lite Society Polite? and Other Essays.” 
This volume included seven of her 
lectures, originally prepared for the 
Radical Club, the Concord School of 
Philosophy, the New England 
Woman’s Club, the Town and Country 
Club of Newport, and the Contempo- 
rary Club of Philadelphia, and subse- 
quently read in many places through- 
out the country. One of the lectures 
published in this volume was on “The 
Salon in America,” and it gives ac- 
count of the growth of literary interest 
as developed in clubs. For such gath- 
erings Mrs. Howe is an ideal lecturer, 
always bright, entertaining, instructive, 
and provocative of discussion as well 
as of serious thought. Her voice is 
not strong enough and does not have 
sufficient carrying power for large as- 
semblies, but in the quiet of a parlor it 
finds its fit opportunity as the expres- 
sion of her rich and noble thoughts. 
Most of her later prose writing has 
adapted itself to club utterance, and it 
has partaken of the limitations thus 
imposed upon it. This is one reason 
undoubtedly why her lectures, when 
put into print, receive less attention 
than when heard. Mrs. Howe’s per- 
sonality has given character and 
strength to her spoken words, and 
caused many to listen to them with 
deepest interest and satisfaction. 

Her experiences as a lecturer, and 
especially her desire to aid women in 
securing recognition as_ religious 
teachers, led Mrs. Howe to enter the 
pulpit, as opportunity offered. Hav- 
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ing early become a Unitarian, she fre- 
quently preached in churches of that 
religious body, but many other de- 
nominations have given welcome to 
her sermons. In 1875 she succeeded 
in bringing together the women minis- 
ters of all denominations, and they or- 
ganized an association for mutual 
sympathy and co-operation. Of this 
organization she was chosen the presi- 
dent, a position she continues to hold. 
The sermons Mrs. Howe has delivered 
from time to time show how fit it is 
that women should occupy the pulpit, 
and how capable they are of the high- 
est spiritual ministration. It can be 
only a question of time when women 
will in a large degree become the re- 
ligious teachers of mankind, such is 
their natural fitness for the tasks of 
spiritual instruction and moral guid- 
ance, 

When Theodore Parker began to 
preach in Boston, Dr. and Mrs. Howe 
became members of his congregation. 
Mrs. Howe writes in her “Reminis- 
cences” with the greatest enthusiasm 
of the preaching of Parker,saying that 
“it was all one intense delight.” “The 
luminous clearness of his mind, his 
admirable talent for popularizing the 
procedures and conclusions of philoso- 
phy, his keen wit and poetic sense of 
beauty,—all these combined to make 
him appear to me one of the oracles of 
God.” Great as was her admiration for 
Parker, when her children became of 
an age to attend church and Sunday- 
school she had a desire for a church 
fitted to their need, and she became a 
member of the Church of the Disciples, 
of which James Freeman Clarke was 
then the minister, who was succeeded 
by Charles G. Ames. To this church 


Mrs. Howe has been warmly attached, 





and she is always seen at its morning 
services when it is possible for her to 
attend. It should be said, however, 
that she is no partisan in religion, and 
that her sympathies go out to all truly 
worshipful souls seeking the light. 
Radical in her thought, keen critic in 
her philosophical liberalism, Mrs. 
Howe is at heart conservative in her 
religious sympathies. Finding little 
help in the formulas and rituals of the 
churches, she is in closest alliance with 
all who seek for the truths of life. Her 
strong fidelity to the inward facts of 
the Christian ideal appears in many of 
her poems, as well as in her lectures. 
Perhaps it nowhere finds more expres- 
sive utterance than in “Near Amalfi,” 
one of her best poems: 

“Oh! could Jesus pass this way 

Ye should have no need to pray. 
He would go on foot to see 


All your depths of misery. 
Succor comes. 


He would smooth the frowzled hair, 
He would lay your ulcers bare, 
He would heal as only can 
Soul of God in heart of man. 
Jésu comes. 


Ah! my Jesus! still thy breath 

Thrills the world untouched of death, 

Thy dear doctrine sheweth me 

Here, God’s loved humanity 

Whose kingdom comes.” 

Mrs. Howe sought the Church of 
the Disciples because it was a church 
of serious people, and free to all. She 
says she had already had ‘enough and 
too much of that church-going in 
which the bonnets, the pews, and the 
doctrine appear to rest on one dead 
level of conventionalism.” There she 
found those who desired to help their 
fellow men, and a pulpit open to all 
the humanities. It was not strange, 
therefore, that she grew to take more 
and more interest in the reform move- 
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ments of the time, to identify herself 
with the anti-slavery party and to give 
her strength to advancing the interests 
of women. The first reform move- 
ment in which she took a leading part 
was that of peace. During the pro- 
gress of the Franco-Prussian war she 
drew up an appeal of women against 
war. “The august dignity of mother- 
hood and its terrible responsibilities 
now appeared to me in a new aspect,” 
she writes, “and I could think of no 


better way of expressing my sense of 
these than that of sending forth an ap- 
peal to womankind throughout the 
world.” She accordingly wrote an ap- 
peal to women, had it translated into 
many languages, and called a world’s 
convention in London. In 1870 she 
held two important meetings in New 
York, and she gave two years to inter- 
esting women in the cause of peace. In 
1872 was held the Woman’s Peace 


Congress in London, and she devoted 
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many months previous to its session in 
advocating in England the cause she 
had at heart. In London she held a 
series of Sunday evening services, in 
which were considered “The Mission 
of Christianity in Relation to the Paci- 
fication of the World.” 

In the course of her philosophical 
studies Mrs. Howe arrived at the con- 
clusion that “woman must be the moral 
and spiritual equivalent of man.’ This 
conviction led her to take part in the 
organization of the New England 
Woman’s Club, of which she was for 
many years the president. Soon after 
she began to recognize the importance 
of the political enfranchisement of 
women, and although she was slow in 
accepting the necessity for this reform, 
she came finally to give it the strongest 
assent. She became one of the leaders 
in its advocacy, adding her abilities to 
those of Garrison, Phillips, Higginson, 
Clarke, Curtis, Hoar, Lucy Stone, 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony in pleading 
for the emancipation of women. In 
1869 she took part in the organization 
of the American Suffrage Association, 
of which she has since been the presi- 
dent. In January, 1870, she joined 
with Lucy Stone, Mrs. Livermore, W. 
L. Garrison and T. W. Higginson in 
the publishing and editing of “The 
Woman’s Journal” in Boston. For 
many years she was one of its editors 
and wrote frequently for its pages, and 
she has ever since its founding been 
in closest agreement with its purpose 
to secure the advancement of women 
by educational, economic and political 
methods. With voice and pen she has 
continued for over thirty years to ad- 
vocate the cause of woman, and 


though the suffrage has not been 


granted her, she has lost none of her 
faith in the justice of the cause she has 
represented. She has steadily con- 
tinued to adhere to the position she 
stated in the opening editorial of the 
“Woman’s Journal,’ advocating co- 
operation with men and not opposition 
to them: 


“Our endeavor, which is to bring the fem- 
inine mind to bear upon all that concerns 
the welfare of mankind, commands us to let 
the dead past bury its dead. The wail of 
impotence becomes us no longer. We must 
work as those who have power, for we have 
faith, and faith is power. We implore our 
sisters, of whatever kind or degree, to make 
common cause with us, to lay down all par- 
tisan warfare and organize a peaceful Grand 
Army of the Republic of Women. But we 
do not ask them to organize as against men, 
but as against all that is pernicious to men 
and to women. Against superstition, 
whether social or priestly; against idleness, 
whether aesthetic against op- 
pression, whether of manly will or feminine 
caprice. Ours is but a new manceuvre, a 
fresh phalanx in the grand fight of faith. In 
this conflict the armor of Paul will become 
us, the shield and breastplate of strong and 
shining virtue.” 


or vicious; 


In the “Boston Globe,” during 
March, 1894, she stated her continued 
adherence to the faith thus declared, 
and expressed her convictions as to the 
progress that had been made and the 
promise of the future: 


“The wonderful advance in the condition 
of women which the last twenty years have 
brought about, makes me a little diffident of 
my ability to prophesy concerning the fu- 
ture of the sex. At the veginning of the 
first of these decades few would have fore- 
told the great extension of educational op- 
portunities, the opening of professions, the 
multiplication of profitable industrial pur- 
suits, all of which have combined to place 
women before the world in the attitude of 
energetic, self-supporting members of soci- 
ety. Even the vexed suffrage question has 
made great progress. The changes which I 
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foresee are all farther developments of the 
points already gained. I feel assured that, 
in the near future, the co-operation of wo- 
men in municipal and in State affairs will 
be not only desired, but demanded by men 
of pure and worthy citizenship. The true 
progress of civilization is from the assump- 
tion of privilege to the recognition of right. 
In this country this progress already em- 
braces the whole of one sex. The laws of 
moral equilibrium will speedily place the 
other sex in an equal condition, exalting the 
dignities of domestic life, and making the 
home altar rich with gifts of true patriotism 
and wise public spirit.” 


When the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women was organized 
in 1869 Mrs. Howe took an active 


part, and on the occasion of the Bos- 
ton meeting in 1879 she was elected 
the president. In 1882 the New Eng- 
land Industrial Exhibition opened a 
woman’s department, this being the 
first time that a great fair gave women 
such recognition. Mrs. Howe was in- 
vited to act as the president; she ex- 
plained the purpose had in view on the 
opening day, and this effort to advance 
the interests of women was an eminent 
success. The next year she was in- 
vited to preside over the woman’s de- 
partment of the Cotton Centennial Ex- 
position held at New Orleans, and 


though the task involved much labor, 
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it established the recognition of women 
in all future exhibitions of the indus- 
trial products of the country. A novel 
feature of this fair was managed by 
Mrs. Howe’s daughter Maud, who 
took charge of an alcove in which were 
collected the books written by women. 

Mrs. Howe has been a member of 
several famous clubs and the founder 
of two or three that have received wide 
recognition. Since 1852 she has been 
a summer resident of Newport, and 
she organized the Town and Country 
Club, which has been an attractive fea- 
ture of life there, and has drawn to- 
gether many intelligent men and wo- 
men for amusement and instruction. 
When the women’s club movement 
began she gave it her support, and she 
has been the president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and a director of the General Federa- 
tion. It is probable that Mrs. Howe is 
better known as a lecturer than as an 
author, and yet she has published 
much. She has been a contributor to 
the “Atlantic Monthly,” “Christian 
Examiner,” “Old and New,’ “North 
American Review,” “The Forum,” 
and other well known journals. Her 
contributions to the “Atlantic Month- 
ly” have been about thirty in number, 
and they extend through nearly the 
whole history of that magazine. In 
1874 she edited a volume on “Sex and 
Education,” in reply to Dr. E. H. 
Clarke’s “Sex in Education,” to which 
she was a contributor and for which 
she wrote the introduction. She also 


wrote for the “Famous Women” series 
of biographies an account of the life 
of Margaret Fuller, which was pub- 
lished in 1883. 

In closing her “Reminiscences,” 
Mrs. Howe says that on one occasion 





‘she was 


asked to enumerate her 
“social successes,” and she gives them 
in words that cannot be omitted from 
this account of her life: 


“T have sat at the fect of the masters of 
literature, art, and science, and have been 
graciously admitted into their fellowship. 
1 have been the chosen poet of several high 
festivals, to wit, the celebration of Bryant’s 
sixtieth birthday, the commemoration of the 
centenary of his birth, and the unveiling of 
the statue of Columbus in Central Park, 
New York, in the Columbian year, so called. 
I have been the founder of a club of young 
girls [Saturday Morning Club], which has 
exercised a salutary influence upon the 
growing womanhood of my adopted city, 
and has won for itself an honorable place in 
the community, serving also as a model for 
similar associations in other cities. I have 
been for many years the president of the 
New England Woman’s Club, and of the 
Association for the Advancement of Wo- 
men. I have been heard at the great Prison 
Congress in England, at Mrs. Butler’s con- 
vention de moralité publique in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and at more than one conven- 
tion in Paris. I have been welcomed in 
Faneuil Hall, when I have stood there to 
rehearse the merits of public men, and later, 
to plead the cause of oppressed Greece and 
murdered Armenia. I have written one 
poem which, although composed in the 
stress and strain of the civil war, is now 
sung South and North by the champions of 
a free government. I have been accounted 
worthy to listen and to speak at the Boston 
Radical Club and at the Concord School of 
Philosophy. I have been exalted to occupy 
the pulpit of my own dear church and that 
of others, without regard to denominational 
limits. Lastly and chiefly, I have had the 
honor of pleading for the slave when he was 
a slave, of helping to initiate the woman’s 
movement in many States of the Union, 
and of standing with the illustrious cham- 
pions of justice and freedom, for woman 
suffrage, when to do so was a thankless 
office, involving public ridicule and private 
avoidance.” 


This record of Mrs. Howe’s suc- 
cesses might have been extended to a 
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much greater length. She has wit- 
nessed a wonderful advance in the 
position and influence of women, and 
her own part in securing it has been 
considerable. If women have not 
gained the right to vote, they have 
secured the opportunity of studying 
any subject to which men give their 
attention. She has taken part in the 
opening of all professions to women, 
and she has aided women in organ- 
izing for every kind of intellectual, 
moral, religious and industrial im- 


provement. These activities of hers at 
first closed to her in a measure the 
avenues of polite society, but with the 
result that for nearly fifty years she 
has been one of the best known and 
most influential citizens of Boston. 
Every good cause now seeks her ap- 
proval. All her public activities and 
all her reformatory efforts have but 
made her more truly a woman. In- 
stead of unsexing her, they have 
brought her into the full maturity of 
her womanly powers. 


The Conquering of Caroline 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


ROM her earliest recollections, 
she had regarded babies with 
awe and unreasoning terror, 
a feeling which speedily grew 

into settled disapproval and dislike, 
and she—a woman child! Her dolls 
were never children, nor baby-dolls, 
but queens and princesses, occupying 
sumptuous palaces, and disporting 
themselves in silks and satins. As a 
child she had many a time crossed 
the street to avoid meeting a woman 
and a baby-carriage, lest she be ex- 
pected to kiss the tiny, cooing creature 
half smothered in flannels; and she 
never borrowed the neighbors’ babies 
for an afternoon, as did so many of 
her playmates. Being the youngest 
in the family, she found her own home 
quite free from the objectionable creat- 
ures. 

As the years passed, and her girl 
friends married, their letters to her 
began to be filled with the sayings of 
small Tommies, and the doings of wee 


Marys, together with soft rings of 
baby hair, all of which filled Caroline’s 
soul with distress,—and her stove with 
cinders. The letters remained long 
unanswered, and the correspondence 
waned. And then people began to 
call her an old maid, and to point out 
her prim little cottage as the place 
where “old Miss Blake’ lived. 

Caroline Blake’s entire personality 
was made up of angles. There were 
no curves to her square chin nor kinks 
to her thin yellow hair. Even her 
flower beds in the front yard were 
laid out in severe diamond shape, and 
the Nottingham curtains at the parlor 
windows hung straight from their 
poles. 

When the Smiths moved into the 
vacant house across the way, Caroline 
anxiously scanned the contents of the 
big wagons from her vantage ground 
behind the front chamber blinds. Her 
brow contracted into a frown when 
she spied the baby-carriage, and she 
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fairly gasped at sight of two new high- 
chairs. Her disgust was complete, 
upon the arrival of the family on the 
following day,—a _black-whiskered 
man, a thin, faded-looking little 
woman, a small girl of perhaps six 
years of age, two tiny toddlers—evi- 
dently twins,—and a babe in arms. 
Caroline pursed her thin lips tight, 
and descended to the kitchen with 
resolute step. 

“Polly,”—said she, sharply, to her 
one handmaiden, who was trying to 
coax an obstinate fire into a blaze, 
“T do not like the looks of the woman 
who is moving into the other house, at 
all, and I wish you to make no advan- 
ces in her direction. If they want to 
borrow anything, tell ‘em you're going 
to use it yourself, and use it—if it’s the 











snow-shovel in August! You can dig 
in the garden with it,” she added 
grimly. 

Polly looked at her mistress in sur- 
prise, for Caroline was proverbially 
hospitable and generous, save only 
where a child was concerned. The 
girl opened her mouth as though to 
speak, when a wailing duet from the 
twins across the way sent a gleam of 
understanding into her eyes, and 
caused her to shut her lips with a snap ; 
Polly did not share her mistress’s an- 
tipathy to twins. 

Caroline went into the parlor, and 
peered furtively through the lace cur- 
tains. No one was in sight at the 
other house save the small girl of six, 
who had evidently come out to view 
the landscape. Suddenly the woman 
noticed that her own gate was the 
least bit ajar; and with a quick jerk 
she turned from the window, darted 
across the room, opened the front 
door, and marched down the walk, 


shutting the gate with a short, sharp 
snap, meanwhile sending her most 
forbidding frown across the expanse 
of dusty street. Then she walked 
leisurely back into the house. 

In the days that followed, Caroline 
had a sore struggle with herself. She 
had been a strict adherent to the vil- 
lage creed of calling on all strangers, 
especially neighbors; but this crea- 





ture—! For a time she succeeded in 
persuading herself that it was unnec- 
essary that she should notice so objec- 
tionable a specimen of womanhood: 
yet her conscience would uncomfort- 
ably assert itself whenever she caught 
a glimpse of the frail littlke woman op- 
posite, particularly as she was forced 
to admit that her new neighbor pos- 
sessed a face of unusual sweetness and 
refinement. 

Caroline finally compromised with 
herself by calling one afternoon, soon 
after she had witnessed Mrs. Smith's 
departure from the house. She was 
rewarded according to her iniquity, 
however, for Mrs. Smith had returned 
unseen for a forgotten letter, and open- 
ed the door herself in response to 
Caroline’s sharp pull at the bell. 

“You are Miss Blake, I know,” said 
the little woman delightedly, smiling 
into the dismayed face of her visitor. 
“Tam so glad to see you! Come right 
in and sit down—I’ve wanted to know 
you all the time.” 

Caroline Blake hardly knew how to 
conduct herself at this unforeseen out- 
come of all her elaborate scheming. 
She followed her hostess into the par- 
lor with a sour face. There was a de- 
cided chill in the atmosphere by the 
time the two women were seated op- 
posite each other, and Mrs. Smith be- 
gan to be aware of it. 


y 
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“It—it is a nice day,” she ventured 
timidly, in a very different voice from 
the one she had used in cordial greet- 
ing a moment before. 

“T don’t care for this kind of 
weather—it’s too hot!” said Caroline 
shortly. 

Lies 
mured Mrs. Smith in quick apology. 
“T think there will be a shower to- 
night, though, which will cool the air 
beautifully!” she added courageously. 

“Well—I hope not! If there’s any- 
thing that I positively detest, it’s a 


no! Of course not,” mur- 





thunder storm,” replied her guest with 
the evident intention of being as dis- 
agreeable as possible. “They’re so— 
noisy and—er—wet,” she finished 
feebly. 

“Yes, they are 
Mrs. Smith unhappily, wondering 
vaguely what was the matter. Then 
there ensued an uncomfortable silence, 
during which she coughed nervously, 





so,’ acquiesced 


and hitched in her chair. 

“T think Norton is a very pretty 
place,” she began at last hopefully; 
“T am sure I shall like it here very 
much.” 

“Do you? I don’t care much for 
it, myself, I have seen so many prettier 
places. Of course, if one has never 
been about much, I dare say it seems 
quite fine,” and Caroline fixed her eyes 
on a worn spot in the carpet from 
which the concealing rug had been 
carelessly pushed one side. 

Mrs. Smith colored and bit her lip, 
but she bravely rallied her forces once 
more, on courtesy intent. 

“What beautiful flowers you have, 
Miss Blake! I think I never saw such 


lovely beds.” 
Now this was a diplomatic stroke 
indeed, and a far-away smile dawned 





in Caroline’s sombre eyes ; but it quick- 
ly waned at her hostess’s next words. 

“My little Nellie is always talking 
about them. I’m sorry the child isn’t 
here to-day, but she and the twins are 
out for a walk with the nurse.” 

Caroline stiffened. At that moment 
an infantile wail was wafted from the 
upper regions. Mrs. Smith sprang 
to her feet with an inspiration. 

“It’s baby—he’s awake! I'll go 
right up and get him. I know you'll 
want to see him—he’s so cunning!” 
and she had almost reached the door 
when Caroline arose with a face upon 
which determination sat enthroned. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Smith, but I 
must be going. I—I don’t care for 
babies at all!’ and she rustled toward 
the hall door,—‘‘Good afternoon.” 

The little woman left behind stared 
in dumb amazement after her guest, 
whose parting assertion had placed 
her quite beyond the fond mother’s 
comprehension. At a more insistent 
wail from above, she caught her 
breath with a smothered exclamation, 
and rushed up stairs. 

A few days later, Caroline, weeding 
her flower beds, glanced up to find her 
small neighbor of six summers not 
three feet away, gravely regarding her. 

“Pretty flowers!” ventured the 
sweet voice by way of introduction. 

Caroline pulled spitefully at a big 
weed and said nothing. 

“T like pretty flowers,” came sug- 
gestively from the small maiden as she 
took a step nearer. 

Caroline suddenly awoke to the pos- 
sibilities of the occasion. 

“Run away, child. I don’t like little 
girls!” said she, sharply. 

Two round eyes looked reproach- 
fully at her. 
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“You don’t? How funny! I like 
you,” and the red lips parted ina 
heavenly smile. 

At this somewhat disconcerting 
statement, Caroline started, and there 
came a strange fluttering feeling at 
her throat. She looked at the child 
in almost terror, then dropped her 
tools hastily, and started for the house. 
Once inside, she peered out of the win- 
dow at her strangely victorious foe. 
Nellie stood looking in evident sur- 
prise in the direction of her vanished 
hostess. By and by she turned her at- 
tention to the bright-colored flowers 
before her. 

Caroline’s finger nails fairly dug in- 
to the palms of her hands as she 
watched the little girl bend over her 
pet bed of geraniums. Lower and 
lower stooped the sunny head, till the 
lips rested in a gentle kiss right in the 
scarlet heart of the biggest flower; 
then another, and another tender car- 
ess was bestowed on the brilliant blos- 
soms, until the watching woman felt 
again that strange new fluttering that 
nearly took her breath away. She 
waited until Nellie, with slow and 
lingering step passed through the gate, 
then she went to her bedroom cup- 
board, and taking down from the shelf 
a large black bottle marked, “Nerve 
Tonic,” turned out a generous portion. 

The next afternoon, as Caroline sat 
sewing under the trees, she again 
found herself confronted by her visitor 
of the day before. Nellie advanced 
confidently, with no apparent doubt as 
to her welcome, and laid a tiny bunch 
of wilted buttercups and daisies in the 
unwilling hands of the disturbed 
woman, 

“Go away, little girl! I don't Zz 





What a queer sensation the touch of 


those small moist hands gave her! 
She must be going to be sick—such a 
little thing upset her so! The but- 
tercups and daisies dropped from her 
nerveless fingers, and she began to 
feel the same overmastering desire to 
run away that had conquered her the 
day before. The child looked wist- 
fully into her face. 

“T gived you some of my flowers,” 
she began insinuatingly. 

Caroline refused to take the hint. 
Really, this was a most impossible 
child. 

Nellie edged a little nearer. 

“P’raps you'll give me some of 
yours,” she suggested sweetly. 

Caroline sprung to her feet. 

“Run away, little girl! I—I don't 
——” she had hurried along the path 
to the house, and now the door shut 
behind _ her. Peeping cautiously 
through the blinds, she saw Nellie 
gather up the discarded posies one by 
one, then stand long before the flaming 
geraniums, patting each blossom ten- 
derly with her pudgy little fingers. 

The woman straightened herself 
with a spasmodic jerk, dashed out of 
the door, and catching up her scissors, 
began snipping ruthlessly among her 
treasured blossoms, until her hands 
overflowed with riotous bloom. 

“There, there, child—take ’em!”’ 
said she, nervously, thrusting the gay 
bunch into the eager outstretched fin- 
gers. “Now run right away; I 
don’t 7 

“Oh! thank you—thank you!” inter- 
rupted a rapturous voice, “You may 
kiss me, now,” it added graciously. 

With a slight gasp, Caroline pecked 
gingerly at the upturned rosy lips, then 
went straight to the cupboard and took 
down the nerve tonic. 
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The next day Caroline saw nothing 
of Nellie. She told herself that it was 
a great relief not to see the child run- 
ning around,and she looked over to the 
other house every few minutes just to 
emphasize her satisfaction. Toward 
night the doctor’s gig stopped at the 
gate across the way, and after Caroline 
had watched the man of pills and 
powders go into the house, she went 
again to her cupboard and took down 
the nerve tonic—somehow, she felt 
a little queer. 

During the week that followed, Car- 
oline grew strangely restless. Her 
flower beds were always well cared 
for, but never had they received such 
attention as now. The woman cast 
many a glance across the street, but no 
Nellie came to torment her weeding, 

Whatever was the cause of the little 
girl’s absence, it evidently was not 
serious, for a few days later she ap- 
peared—a little thin and pale, perhaps, 
but otherwise quite her old self. 

Caroline fluttered around her flow- 
ers the greater portion of that morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon carried her 
chair way down to the farther end of 
the yard nearest the fence. She sud- 
denly decided that that was the shad- 
iest place, and concluded to sit there, 
even if she could so plainly hear the 
children’s voices as they played 
“housekeeping” just across the street. 

Several days passed, and Caroline 
was still left in undisputed possession 
of her yard and her flower beds. Per- 
haps Nellie had received instructions 
from the tired little mother who had 
not forgotten her neighbor’s heresy on 
the baby question. The child certainly 
gave no indication of further disturb- 
ing visits. But one day Caroline saw 
her looking wistfully over at the bright 


blossoms. Recklessly lopping off the 
head of a gorgeous poppy near her, she 
held it up enticingly. The little girl 
hesitated, then came straight across 
the road, and held out a longing hand. 

“Tf you'll come in, I'll give you 
some more,” said Caroline in a voice 
she hardly recognized as her own. 
And the child came. 

It was not until September that the 
tragedy occurred which made the little 
town sick with horror. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith were driving down on the river 
road where the Northern Express 
came thundering up through the quiet 
valley every afternoon. No one knew 
how it happened, but they found the 
poor quiet forms with the light of 
life quite gone out, and the dead horse 
and broken carriage to tell the tale. 

When Caroline Blake heard the 
dread tidings her face went deathly 
white; then a strange gleam came into 
her eyes and she quickly crossed the 
street and took Nellie into her arms. 

“Come, dear, you are going to be 
my little girl, now, and live with me.” 

The child stopped sobbing, and 
looked wonderingly into the trans- 
formed face of the woman. 

“And the twins?” she asked cau- 
tiously. 

“Yes,” assented Caroline faintly. 

“And baby?” demanded the small 
maiden, insistently. 

“Y-y-es,” breathed Caroline again, 
with a little gasp. 
* * * * * 

And the winter passed and the sum- 
mer came. And it was noticed that 
fantastically-shaped flower beds ran 
riot all over the yard, and that the 
Nottingham curtains were looped back 
in graceful curves with gaily-colored 
ribbons. 





By John Singleton Copley 





A FAMILY GROUP 


America’s First Painters 


By Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


TUDY of the beginnings of our 
native art is a task that amply 
rewards endeavor, for, not- 

withstanding the too prevalent 
lack of faith in our early painters and 
sculptors, many admirable artists have 
lived and flourished in America, men 
of force, of feeling, and of talent often 
falling little short of genius, whose 
achievements cannot fail to command 
interest, respect and admiration. 
Recent investigations prosecuted by 
members of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society make it clear that there 
26 


were painters in America more than a 


century before the Revolution, and 
there is reason to believe that the curi- 


John Cutler, now 


ous portrait of Dr. 
the property of this Society, which rep- 
resents that forgotten worthy contem- 
plating a skull, was painted in Boston 
prior to 1680. The same date is at- 


tributed to a portrait of Increase 
Mather, and the quaint portraits of the 
Gibbs children are dated 1670. There 
is no clue to the origin of the portrait 
of John Winthrop, deposited in the 


Harvard Memorial Hall at Cambridge, 
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From the painting by Smuibert 


BISHOP BERKELEY 


but if it was drawn from life, in Bos- 
ton, it is the oldest work of native art 
in this part of the world, as Winthrop 
died in 1649. There is record of an 
artist named Joseph Allen, who sailed 
from England for Boston in 1684, and 
that at least one other painter made 
Boston his home before the opening of 
the eighteenth century is shown by an 
extract from Judge Sewall’s Diary: 

“November 10, 1706. This morning, Tom 
Child, the painter, died. 

“Tom Child has often painted Death 

But never to the life before. 
Doing it now, he’s out of Breath, 


He paints it once, and paints no more.” 


However, aside from this singular 
epitaph, we have no record of the life 


and work of Tom Child, who was, 
doubtless, a well known character in 
the snug little Boston of his time. We 
know less of the painters who were his 
contemporaries, and it is not until a 
later period that we find ourselves on 
sure ground. That painting should be 
the last of the arts to take firm root 
among us is easily explainable, for its 
hard and narrow conditions at first 
denied the painter, or “limner,” as he 
was called in the blunt speech of the 
fathers, a place in pioneer life. 

Peter Pelham, whose name heads 
the roster of the pioneer painters of 
New England, has left us no other 
proof of his handiwork than likenesses 
of some of the Puritan divines of his 
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BISHOP BERKELEY AND HIS FAMILY 


time. He settled in Boston in 1726, 
and the earliest American work yet 
traced to him is an engraved portrait 
of Cotton Mather, dated 1727. The 
portraits of Cotton and _ Richard 
Mather, now in the library of the 
American Antiquarian Society, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, are by his 
hand, and he also numbered John 
Moorhead and Mather Byles among 
his sitters. Besides engraving his own 
work, he reproduced in mezzo-tinto 
some of the portraits painted by John 
Smibert. 

In May, 1748, Pelham married Mary 
Singleton, widow of Richard Copley, 
and received into his family her son, 
the future artist, John Singleton Cop- 
ley. The wife, who had kept a tobacco 
shop during her widowhood, added her 


contribution to the common fund by 
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continuing it after her union with Pel- 
ham. The records of Trinity church, 
in Boston, where Pelham had long 
worshipped, show that he was buried 
December 14, 1751. 
vived him nearly forty years, her de- 


His widow sur- 


clining days cheered by the success of 
her son Copley, whose talent as a 
painter had brought him fame and 
competence. Pelham’s productions on 
copper are executed in the deep mezzo- 
tinto so prevalent in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and closely re- 
semble the work of the well known 
English scraper, John Smith. As a 
painter in oils he had small merit. He 
was a man capable of giving a likeness 
and little more. 

The same is in a measure true c 
John Smibert, who came to America in 
1729, in the train of Bishop Berkeley, 
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who had conceived the idea 
of converting the Indians 
to Christianity by means of 
a college to be erected in 
the Bermuda Islands. Sir 
Robert Walpole, then chief 
minister, opposed the en- 
terprise, but Berkeley per- 
suaded the British govern- 
ment to promise a grant of 
£20,000 in support of his 
plans, and, full of enthusi- 
asm and courage, he sailed 
from Gravesend in Septem- 
ber, 1728, expecting to 
found the college and as- 
sume its presidency. He 
reached Newport, Rhode 
Island, late in January, 
1729, where he bought a 
farm, erected upon it a 
small house, engaged in 
correspondence and study, 
composed a_ philosophical 
treatise, preached occasion- 
ally, and longed in vain for the 
expected endowment. Finally, wea- 
ried by long delays and reluctantly 
convinced that Walpole had no in- 
tention of giving him the promised 
support, Berkeley gave up his resi- 
dence in Newport and set sail for 
home, embarking at Boston in Septem- 
ber, 1731, just three years after his 
departure from England. 

Smibert, who was to have been pro- 
fessor of fine arts in Berkeley’s pro- 
jected college, was born in Edinburgh 
in 1684. The son of a well-to-do 
tradesman, tradition has it that he was 
destined by his pious-minded father 
for the ministry, but early evinced so 
strong a taste for drawing that he was 
allowed to follow the profession of an 
artist. Smibert studied his art in Lon- 
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Mrs. MCSPARRAN 


don and then passed some years in 
Italy.. Returning to England he be- 
came a portrait painter in London and, 
in 1729, as before stated, he came to 
America with Bishop Berkeley. He 
painted for some months in Newport, 
and when the Bermuda enterprise was 
abandoned settled in Boston. When 
3erkeley was made Bishop of Cloyne 
in 1734 he asked Smibert to join him 
in Ireland, but the painter, who in the 
meantime had won the heart and hand 
of Mary Williams, a rich American 
widow, declined his patron’s invitation 
and lived in Boston, prosperous and 
contented, until his death in 1751. 
Smibert’s most important American 
work is the painting of Berkeley and 
his family, executed in Boston in the 
autumn of 1731, and presented to Yale 
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College in 1808. Besides the Berkeley 
group, there are said to be more than 
thirty Smiberts, about half of them 
well authenticated, scattered about 
New England and the Middle States. 
The portrait of Judge Edmund Quincy 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and that of John Lowell in Harvard 
Memorial Hall are characteristic ex- 
amples of Smibert’s art. As paintings, 
pure and simple, they have small value. 
Executed with a dry brush and in 
severely formal style, they are cold, 
stiff and hard, but they are, undoubt- 
edly, good literal likenesses of their 
subjects. 

When Smibert landed in America, 
another Scotch painter, John Watson, 
had been plying his brush for nearly 
fifteen years in the Province of New 
Jersey. Watson, of whose early life 
we have no record, except that he was 
born in 1685, came to the colonies in 
1715, and settled at Perth Amboy, 
which then promised to become a 
thriving commercial centre. There he, 
in due time, built a home and lived and 
painted until the ripe age of eighty- 
three. “I remember well,” writes 
William Dunlap, himself a native of 
Perth Amboy, “the child’s wonder that 
was caused in my early life by the 
appearance of the house this artist once 
owned, for: he was then dead, and the 
tales that were told of the limner in 
answer to the questions asked. His 
dwelling house had been pulled down, 
but a smaller building which adjoined 
it, and which had been his painting and 
picture house, remained, and attracted 
attention by the heads of sages, heroes, 
and kings. , The window shutters were 
divided into squares, and each square 
presented the head of a man or woman 
in antique costume, the men _ with 


beards and helmets, or crowns. In 
answer to my questions I was told that 
the painter had been considered a 
miser and usurer—words of dire por- 
tent—probably meaning that he was 
a prudent, perhaps a wise man, who 
lived plainly and lent the excess of his 
revenue to those who wanted it and 
could give good security for principal 
and interest.” In other words, the 
Perth Amboy limner seems to have 
been endowed with the proverbial 
thrift of his race. None of Watson’s 
portraits in oil has come down to us, 
but there still exist a number of minia- 
ture sketches in India ink made by him 
and including a series of drawings of 
himself at different ages, which evince 
considerable skill in draughtsmanship 

When Smibert and Watson came to 
America, another foreign-born painter 
had for several years been plying his 
art in Philadelphia. This was Gus- 
tavus Hesselius, a native of Sweden, 
born in 1682, who arrived in the 
colonies in 1711. After residing for 
several years in Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington, Hesselius removed to Queen 
Anne’s Parish, Maryland, and for its 
parish church of St. Barnabas painted, 
in 1721, an elaborate altar-piece of the 
“Last Supper,” which long since dis- 
appeared, but which was, past ques- 
tion, the first work of art for a public 
building executed in America. In 1735 
Hesselius returned to Philadelphia, 
where he lived and painted until his 
death in 1782. Some of his authenti- 
cated portraits now find a fitting home 
in the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Refined in color and in treat- 
ment skilful, they show that he was a 
painter of no mean ability for his time, 
and easily the superior of either 
Smibert or Watson. 
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COL. JONATHAN WARNER 


Jonathan B. Blackburn was a better 
painter than Smibert, Watson or per- 
haps Hesselius. There is reason to 
believe that he was born in Connecticut 
about 1700, and if this assumption is 
correct, he was the first native Amer- 
ican painter of real ability. Blackburn 
settled in Boston about the time that 
Pelham and Smibert died, and re- 
mained there some fifteen years. 
When Copley’s work began to receive 
more attention than his own, Black- 
burn removed from the town, but left 
upwards of fifty portraits behind him. 
These are now in various public 
collections and in _ private hands. 
Blackburn’s finely modeled portrait 
of Colonel Jonathan Warner in 


the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
shows this painter at his best. Quiet 
in tone and thinly painted in neutral 
colors, it has about it an unmistakable 
air of distinction. The pose is proud 
and assured, the costume handsome, 
the expression masterful. Copleys 
hang beside it on the wall and they 
look as if they had been painted by the 
same hand. Nothing is known of 
Blackburn’s career after his departure 
from Boston in 1765. 

The lives of two of Blackburn’s con- 
temporaries, John Greenwood and 
Robert Feke, with whom he must often 
have touched elbows, are also shrouded 
in obscurity. Greenwood’s name ap- 


pears as one of the appraisers of 
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From the painiing by Benjamin West 
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Smibert’s estate,—the latter left prop- 
erty valued at £1,387, a snug fortune 
for his time,—and a portrait of Rev. 
Thomas Prince, painted by him, was 
engraved by Pelham in 1750. He is 
believed to have been the son of 
Samuel Greenwood, a Boston mer- 
chant, and to have been born in that 
city in 1727, to have left America be- 
fore the Revolution, and, after a short 
stay in India, to have settled in Lon- 
don as an auctioneer, dying at Mar- 
gate in 1792. All this, however, is con- 
jectural and none of Greenwood’s por- 
traits are now believed to be in 
existence. 

Robert Feke is thought to have been 
born of Quaker parents at Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, in 1724. He left home 
when young, and is said to have 


learned to paint in Spain, whither he 
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OF ENDOR 


had been taken as a prisoner. With 
the proceeds of the rude paintings he 
had made in prison, he returned home 
and became a portrait painter, working 
in turn in Newport, New York, and 
Philadelphia. His first pictures bear 
date 1746. He died in the Bermuda 
Islands, where he had gone for his 
health, about 1769. Feke’s portraits 
are in the Bowdoin College collection 
and in that of the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society at Providence. He was 
a man of undoubted talent; and his 
quaint, yet charming, portrait of Lady 
Wanton, wife of the last royal gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, now in the 
Redwood Library at Newport is a fine 
example of what he might have accom- 
plished in his art, had his life been 
more favorably ordered. 

While Blackburn, Greenwood and 
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Feke were painting in New England 
and Watson in New Jersey, in the 
colony of Pennsylvania two other men, 
John Valentine Haidt and Benjamin 
West, the former among the Morav- 
ians and the latter among the Quakers, 
were playing a not unworthy part in 
the creation of American art. Haidt 
was born in Dantzic in 1700, and lived 
in Berlin where his father was court 
jeweler. He was carefully educated 
and later studied painting in Venice, 
Rome, Paris and London. At the age 
of forty, after a somewhat turbulent 
youth and early manhood, he joined 
the Moravians and devoted himself to 
painting portraits of their clergy and 
pictures dealing mostly with sacred 
subjects. He came to America in 1740, 
was ordained a deacon of the Moravian 
church, and preached through the 
middle colonies as an evangelist, at the 
same time continuing to paint. His 
last years were spent in Bethlehem 
where, in 1770, “he gave his soul to 
God.” 

A gallery of Haidt’s portraits and 
several of his other pictures are still 
preserved at Bethlehem. These are 
painted in the dry, formal manner of 
the German painters of his time, but 
they show considerable feeling for 
color and borrow charm from the 
quaint and picturesque dress of their 
subjects, white caps and collars for the 
women, loosely flowing robes for the 
men; and an hour spent in their study 
aids not a little in reconstructing one 
of the least known but most admirable 
chapters in the history of the middle 
colonies. 

The name of Benjamin West is one 
held in honored remembrance by 
every lover of art. Born at Spring- 
field, now Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 


on October 10, 1738, West was a de- 
scendant on his mother’s side of 
Thomas Pierson, a trusted friend of 
William Penn, and both his parents 
were sincere and __ self-respecting 
Quakers. Before he was six years old 
West never saw a picture or an en- 
graving, but his placid life absorbed 
the beauty of nature, and the first 
expression of his talent was in the 
picture of a sleeping child drawn at 
this age. West’s first instruction in 
art was given him by William Wil- 
liams, a sign painter in Philadelphia 
who occasionally executed portraits, 
and his first attempt at portraiture was 
in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he 
painted “The Death of Socrates” for 
William Henry, a gunsmith. He was 
not yet sixteen years of age, but other 
paintings followed which possessed so 
much genuine merit that they have 
been preserved as treasures. In 1756, 
when he was eighteen vears old, he 
established himself as a_ portrait- 
painter in Philadelphia, his price being 
“five guineas a head.” Two years later 
he went to New York, where he passed 
eleven months and painted many por- 
traits, after which he decided to visit 
Europe in order to improve himself in 
his art. 

West arrived in Italy in July, 1760, 
and spent about three years in study, 
divided between Rome, Florence and 
Parma, “very profitable and enjoyable 
years,” he called them. From Parma 
he proceeded to Genoa and thence to 
Turin, later visiting in turn Leghorn, 
Venice and Lucca. The art treasures 
of France next claimed his attention 
for a brief period, and finally in 
August, 1763, he reached London. It 
was then his purpose, after a few 
months spent in England, to return to 
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From the painting by Benjamin West 
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America but this plan was destined 
never to be fulfilled. A portrait and 
picture painted for the exhibition of 
1764, brought him numerous patrons 
and induced his permanent settlement 
in London. 

As West settled down to the new 
life, mingling the delights of his art 
with the pleasures of society, his 
thoughts went out to the sweetheart he 
had left behind 
him in the New 
World, — Eliza- 
beth Shewell, an 
orphan girl, re- 
siding with her 
brother in Phil- 
adelphia. This 
brother, an am- 
bitious man, 
her to 
marry a wealthy 
suitor, but she 
refused, having 
already pledged 


urged 


her vows’ to 
West. There- 
after a close 








Liverpool. Upon their arrival in Lon- 
don they went at once to the church of 
St. Martins-in-the-Field, and were 
married. Mrs. West soon became 
in London as “the beautiful 
Her letters, still in the 
possession of the family, breathe only 
of the kindness of all she met. West 
sent a portrait of his wife as a peace 
offering to her brother, who never 
looked at it, but 
had it stored 
away in the gar- 
ret of his house. 
One of his 
grandchildren 


known 
American.” 


remembers hav- 
ing beaten with 
a switch the 
portrait of 
his “naughty 
aunty,” who 
smiled upon the 
children playing 
in the attic 
where she had 
gone to weep, a 
lovelorn maid,— 


watch was kept smiled upon 
upon the girl them from her 
and iv- ' Z 2 
orders giv From a portrait by Lawrence calm estate of 
en to the ser- wedded bliss in 
BENJAMIN WEST 
vants to refuse England. 


admittance to West if he ever came 
to the door. For five years Eliza- 
beth waited; then, assisted by friends 
watching within and without, she 
descended a rope ladder from the win- 
dow of her room, was hurried into a 
waiting carriage and driven rapidly to 
a wharf where a ship was ready to sail 
for England. The father of West re- 
ceived her, cared for her during the 
voyage, and delivered her to the eager 


lover who came aboard the ship at 


West’s long career in England,—he 
died in 1820, and sleeps in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London,—gave him fame as 
an historical painter that made him 
President of the Royal Academy. But 
it is in his portraits that he is seen at 
his best. Here he sometimes chal- 
lenges comparison with the ablest 
painters of his time and his portrait of 
Robert Fulton, now in the possession 
of one of the latter’s descendants, is, 
both in conception and execution, a 





From the painting by Benjamin West 





PETER DENYING CHRIST 


wholly admirable work, dignified, 
moving and full of charm. Praise not 
less hearty can be given to the family 
group painted by West soon after the 
birth of his first child, in which the 
beautiful young mother with tender 
solicitude shows her baby to the visit- 
ing grandfather and uncle, while the 
artist, brush and palette in hand, 
proudly surveys the scene from behind 
his father’s chair. The grouping is 
natural and unconstrained, while the 


white robes of the mother and child 
38 


afford a pleasing contrast to the sober 
gray in which the male figures are 
garbed, and lend effectiveness to a deli- 
cate and harmonious color scheme. 
Feeling and sincerity are apparent in 
every brush stroke of this charming 
composition, which shows where, had 
he followed it, lay the painter’s true 
forte and his strongest claims to great 
ness. 

Despite his long residence in Loi- 
don, West's love for America never 
waned, and his fellow countrymen, 
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when they sought him out in 
London, always found him a 
wise counselor and an unfalter- 
The elder and the 
younger Peale, Fulton, Trum- 
bull, Stuart, Allston, Sully and 
White 
nearly all of 


ing friend. 


were his pupils, and 


the American 
painters of his time were his 
debtors in more ways than one. 

One of West’s first American 
pupils was Matthew Pratt, a 
gifted painter, who even in his 
lifetime 
into unmerited neglect. 


fallen 
Pratt 
who was West's senior by four 


seems to have 


vears, was the son of a Phila- 
delphia goldsmith. 
1734, Pratt early 
showed an inclination for draw- 


Born Sep- 
tember 23, 


ing and at the age of fifteen 
was apprenticed to his uncle 
James Claypoole, “limner and painter 
in general,’ from whom, to use his 
own words, he “learned all branches 
of the painting business, particularly 
portrait-painting, which was my favor- 
ite study from ten years of age.” 

In 1764, four years after his mar- 
riage, Pratt went to London to study 
West. His aunt had married 
the uncle of Elizabeth Shewell, West's 
future wife, and his voyage to London 


under 


was made in company with that lady 
and the elder‘West. When the mar- 
riage ceremony of the reunited lovers 
was performed at St. Martins-in-the- 
Field, Pratt attended and gave away 
the bride. For two years and a half 
he lived with the Wests and was the 
husband's first pupil. While studying 
under West, Pratt painted his first 
figure composition, “The American 
School,” which was exhibited in Lon- 
don in 1766, at the seventh exhibition 





MATTHEW PRATT’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


of the old This 
picture remained in the possession of 
Pratt's descendants until 1896, when it 
was acquired by Samuel P. Avery 


Spring Gardens. 


who has placed it in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It represents West's 
studio, with the artist instructing his 
pupils. The composition is good, the 


execution excellent and the color 
scheme pleasing and skillfully handled. 
As a whole and remembering the fact 
that it was painted by an American 
who had had less than a year’s study 
in London, it is a remarkable work. 
In the spring of 1768, Pratt returned 
to Philadelphia and, resuming his pro- 
fessional career, made that city his 
home until his death in 1805. Scores 
of Pratt's 


through the Middle States, and many 


portraits are scattered 
canvases cherished by their owners as 
the work of Copley came, in all prob- 


ability, from the easel of Pratt. His 








THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


portraits show knowledge of character 
and the ability to portray it, a refined 
feeling for color and a knowledge of 
values surprising in a painter of his 
period. His posing was often artificial, 
but that was in keeping with the taste 
and custom of his time, while his 
modeling was delicate, yet clear, and 
his drawing always careful and cor- 
rect. At his best he was the equal and 
in some respects the superior of West 
and Copley.* 

John Smibert’s American wife bore 
him four sons. The youngest of these, 
Nathaniel, showed great talent in por- 
traiture and “had his life been spared,” 
writes one who knew him, “he would 
have been in his day the honor of 
America in imitative art.” Smibert’s 


* The author begs to acknowledge his obligation 
to Mr. Charles Henry Hart for interesting details 
of the career of Matthew Pratt. 
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portrait of Dorothy Wendell, now 
owned by Dr. Josiah L. Hale, of Bos- 
ton, in a measure confirms this pre- 
diction, but he died in 1756 at the early 
age of twenty-two, and his place was 
taken by John Singleton Copley, whose 
name concludes the list of the colonial 
painters. Copley was born in Boston 
in 1737, the son of Richard Copley and 
Mary Singleton. His father came to 
America from Ireland in 1736, and 
died in the West Indiesy where he had 
gone for his health, about the time of 
the birth of his son. Eleven years later 
the widow married Peter Pelham, by 
whom she had one son. Copley began 
to draw when a child, but his studies 
were attended with every disadvantage. 
From his association with his step- 
father, Pelham, and the latter’s friend, 
the elder Smibert, he must have gained 
a tolerable knowledge of the painter’s 
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tools, and it is also possible that later 
he obtained some useful hints from 
Blackburn, but, according to his own 
account of his artistic career, he re- 
ceived no regular instruction and never 
saw a good picture until after he left 
America at the age of thirty-seven. 
He had neither teacher nor model, and 
the very colors on his palette, as well 





JOHN SINGLETON COPLE 


as the brush he handled, are said to 
have been of his own making. 
However, nature had not only en- 
dowed Copley with persevering indus- 
try, but with rare feeling for the beau- 
ty and charm of color, and he made 
such steady progress that at the age 
of seventeen,—some of his pictures 
bear date 1753,—we find him regular- 
ly established as a portrait painter. His 





step-father, Pelham, had died three 
years before, leaving his widow to the 
care of her sons; and how tenderly 
Copley discharged his share of the 
trust imposed in him is shown by pas- 
sages in his letters, in which he men- 
tions his reluctance to leave his mother 
as an objection to his going to Europe, 
and again in his unwearied care for her 





EY’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 


comfort when circumstances finally in- 
duced him to leave America. In 1766, 
when Copley was twenty-nine years 
old, he sent to Benjamin West in 
London, but without name or address, 
a portrait of his half-brother, Henry 
Pelham, known as “The Boy and the 
Flying Squirrel,” requesting that it be 
placed in the exhibition rooms of the 
Society of Incorporated Artists. West, 
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delighted with the portrait, conjectured 
from the squirrel and the wood upon 
which the canvas was stretched, that 
it was the work of an American, and, 
although it was contrary to the rules of 
the Society to place an unsigned 
picture on its walls, secured its admis- 
sion to the next exhibition of that 
body. 

In 1777 Copley visited New York 
and painted in that city for some 
months. Before that, however, his 
fame as a painter had become general, 
and for years people had come from all 
parts of New England to have their 
portraits painted by him. A calm, 
deliberate and methodical workman, he 
never hurried and never neglected any 
part of his task. ‘‘He painted,” as Gil- 
bert Stuart said in after vears, “the 
whole man.” But if Copley was slow, 
he was industrious, for three hundred 
portraits were painted by him between 
1754 and 1774, most of which are in 
or near Boston to-day; and, although 
his prices were modest, by 1769, when 
he married Susannah Farnum Clarke, 
daughter of Richard Clarke—a leading 
Boston merchant, famous in after 
years as the consignee of the cargoes 
of tea which provoked the historic “tea 
party "—and a woman remarkable alike 
for her beauty and her worth, he was 
in comfortable circumstances. Colonel 
John Trumbull, who visited Copley two 
vears after his marriage, described him 
as “living in a beautiful house on a 
fine, open common; attired in a crim- 
son velvet suit, laced with gold, and 
having everything about him in very 
handsome style.” 

In 1774 Copley carried out a long 
cherished but oft postponed desire to 
visit Europe. The outbreak of the 
Revolution intervened to prevent his 


return to America, and, being joined 
by his family, he took up his residence 
in London, where he lived and painted 
with honor and profit until his death 
in 1815. His widow, surviving him 
twenty-one years, lived to see their 
son in the flush of the career that made 
him Lord Chancellor and a member of 
the English peerage. 

It was Copley’s own belief that his 
best work as a painter was done in 
America, and in this opinion the 
thoughtful student of his portraits now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and in the Harvard Memorial Hall 
cannot fail to concur. They are never 
commonplace and the handling is 
always unmistakable. Self taught, 
Copley’s merits and faults are his own. 
Superior as a colorist to a majority of 
his contemporaries, he delighted in the 
brilliant and massive uniforms, the 
brocades and embroidered velvets, the 
rich laces and scarves of his day, and 
painted them, and the masterful men 


and stately women which _ they: 


garbed, with sure and loving hand. 
He modeled a head with as much care 
as did Clouet, and he was especially 
felicitous in catching the expression of 
the eye, while his skill in rendering the 
individuality and character of the hand 
has seldom been excelled. “Prick that 
hand,” said Gilbert Stuart of the hand 
in one of Copley’s portraits, “and blood 
will spurt out.” 

Copley’s faults as a painter are an 
occasional tendency to dryness, to 
hardness of outline and to stiffness in 
his figures. However, distinction is 
never lacking in his work and in his 
best portraits, like those of Hancock 
and Adams in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, of the Boylston family in 
Harvard Memorial Hall and of Lady 
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Wentworth in the Lenox Library, 
New York, the faults I have mentioned 
are hardly apparent. Indeed, the truth, 
simplicity, repose and refinement of the 


portraits named would have done 
credit to any painter of any time, and, 
painted as they were by a young man 
who never had a teacher, and who saw 
few, if any, good pictures save his own 
until he was forty years of age, they 
are bound to remain the marvels of our 
pioneer art. 

Copley was essentially a portrait 
painter and his historical and religious 
pictures—an admirable example of his 
work in this field, ‘Charles I. Demand- 
ing the Surrender of the Impeached 
Members at the Bar of the House of 
Commons,” hangs in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library—though 
mean ability, 


showing no 


are wanting in im- 





agination, and, at their best, are little 
more than groups of carefully executed 
portraits. Still, considered solely as 
a portrait painter, Copley’s fame is 
secure. No painter, not even Holbein 
or Velasquez, ever lived in closer sym- 
pathy with the spirit of his time than 
did he. 

Thus closes the record of the 
colonial painters, a study of: whose 
efforts teaches anew the familiar lesson 
that the day of small things is ever 
worthy of respect. In the face of sore 
discouragements but with faith and 
enthusiasm, they did their work and 
builded better than they knew, for no 
human effort, however modest, is 
wasted and these pioneers, humbly and 
often blindly, hewed the way for an 
art that is to become the glory and the 
wonder of the world. 


The Pilot 


By Mary Hall Leonard 


A NIGHT of storm! 


Both Faith and Hope were failing 


And even Love grew pallid with affright. 
Then calm Obedience rose with brow unquailing, 


And guided safely till the morning light. 
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The Lesser Tragedy 


By Grant Richardson 


66 OW many this morning, 
Connors?” asked Lieu- 
tenant Sterrett, the offi- 
cer in charge of the New 

York Recruiting Station, throwing 

his great coat over the back of a 

chair. 

“Not one, Lieutenant,” answered 
the old sergeant from his desk at 
which he was patiently filling out with 
his pen duplicates and triplicates of 
army reports. 

“That’s bad,” said the lieutenant. “I 
wanted to get the men started to-night. 
We haven’t had much luck so far. 
Those we have are not an extra good 
lot. There isn’t the making of a de- 
cent ‘non-com’ among them.” 

“That’s true, sir, the place to pick up 
good ‘rookies’ is in the country. New 
York gives us the worst it has. If I 
had my way I’d go over to Ireland and 
pick out a regiment or two in me own 
county. That’s where they raise good 
sojers, sir.” 

The lieutenant laughed, and turned 
to the window that faced the Battery. 
He musingly watched the distant mov- 
ing shipping on river and bay, tapping 
on the window pane with his fingers. 
The door opened and he turned to see 
a man standing within. The man was 
young, and had a tall athletic figure, 
clad in what had once been fashionable 
and expensive garments. His pale 
face was handsome and intellectual, in 
spite of the marks of dissipation that 
marred it, and there was pride and 


good breeding in his bearing; but his 
eyes were blood-shot, his hand trem- 
bled and he was greatly in need of 
sleep, food and a bath. 

“T should like to enlist,” he said. 

“Step up here,” said the sergeant 
gruffly, picking up a paper. “What’s 
your name?” 

“John Roakes,” answered the man. 

“Where have I seen that chap?” 
thought Lieutenant Sterrett. ‘“Some- 
where I’m sure. Ata club or a dance? 
I’ve met him in New York, and his 
name is not Roakes. But no matter, 
poor devil, he is or once was a gentle- 
man.” 

“What did you say your name is?” 
he asked suddenly, turning to the ap- 
plicant. 

“John Roakes,” answered the man. 

“H-m,” said the lieutenant doubt- 
fully. “I thought perhaps it might be 
something else.” 

The applicant looked at the lieuten- 
ant for a moment without replying. 
Then he said distinctly, with a force 
that carried conviction and yet without 
insolence: 

“I said it was John Roakes.” 

“O, very well, John Roakes it is 
then.” replied Sterrett indifferently, 
returning to the view of the river. 

John Roakes was measured, 


weighed, punched and sounded, and 
every mark on his body was registered 
by the sergeant. He answered ques- 
tions more or less truthfully, took the 


oath to defend his country, and passed 
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from the world into the army. That 
night, together with a dozen or more 
“rookies,” he took a train under the 
guidance of a grizzled old corporal, 
and duly arrived at Fort Rincon, on 
the plains at the foot of the San Jacin- 
to mountains, the most God-forgotten 
army post in America. 

Private Roakes was no sooner in 
Fort Rincon and into the uniform of 
Uncle Sam, when he managed to get 
some smuggled whiskey. Well, he 
went to the guard house and, as soon 
as he was sober, to Captain Compton. 
He looked very well in his uniform, 
did Private Roakes, but he was not yet 
a soldier. His tunic was not buttoned 
at the neck, and was wrinkled from 
having been slept in. As he entered 
the captain’s presence he carried him- 
self defiantly. 

“Now see here, Roakes,” said Cap- 
tain Compton slowly and dispassion- 
ately, “I am going to have a little talk 
with you. I don’t know who you are, 
but I do know that you are a gentle- 
man. No, you must not interrupt me. 
You are a private soldier of the United 
States now, and I am your captain. It 
is my privilege to talk to you as I see 
fit. I have had men of your stamp in 
my company before this. You are a 
man of education, and have probably 
had more money than was good for 
you. This is going to be the only real 
discipline and restraint you have ever 
known. I am thoroughly sorry for 
you, and regret the cause of vour be- 
ing in the army as a private, whatever 
it was, but vou are not the first, and 
will not be the last. A soldier must 
fight. not one thing but many. You 
know the thing that you must fight. 
You can be a good soldier or a bad 
one. I do not believe it is in your 
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blood to be a bad one. So far as I may 
I will help you, but our relative posi- 
tions are not what they might have 
been under other circumstances. I 





wish you to be a good soldier for your 
own sake, as well as for the sake of 
Company C, the regiment and the ser- 
vice. I am sure you understand me. 
If you are in trouble at any time I 
wish you would come to me.” 

The captain paused, and the two 
men looked each other fairly in the 
eves. The private understood and, 
seeing that the interview was at an 
end, he bowed and withdrew. 

“By the way, Whipple,’ Captain 
Compton said to his first lieutenant one 
day, “how is that man Roakes getting 
on?” 

“T never saw his like,” answered 
Lieutenant Whipple. “He is a born 
soldier. Picked up his work as if he 
had learned it at West Point. He is 
cheerful, a hard worker, reserved and 
gentlemanly, and a great favorite with 
the men. He does not go near the 
canteen, and shares everything he has 
with the men in his quarters. That 
chap has seen better days.” 

“T wish you would send him up to 
me at the first opportunity.” 

“Very well, I will do so.” 

When Roakes presented himself in 
officers’ row he was as smart a soldier 
as there was in the army. Plenty of 
work and a wholesome diet had wiped 
the flush and the marks of drink from 
his face. He unconsciously bore him- 
self like a gentleman, and his uniform 
fitted his fine athletic figure like a 
glove. As he went smartly up the walk 
to Captain Compton’s quarters, Major 
Ransom, who was smoking a cigar on 





his veranda, looked after him and 





thought: “That chap has plaved foot- 
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ball and danced cotillions, or I’m a 
sailor.” 

Presenting himself to his captain, 
Private Roakes saluted and stood at 
attention. 

‘“Roakes, I want a ‘striker,’ and 
should be glad if you would come up 
here,” said the captain. ‘‘The fellow I 
have is stupid and untidy. There are 
plenty of books here that you may use, 
and the duties are not severe.” 

For an instant Roakes felt the full 
sting of the degradation of the position 
offered him, and he unconsciously 
drew himself up with hauteur, but the 
mood passed. 

“As you wish, sir,” he answered. 

“Very well,” said the captain. He 
called a soldier from the next room. 
“Murphy, you may instruct Private 
Roakes in the duties you have been 
performing for me and afterwards re- 
port to your sergeant.” 

“You're Murphy, 
when the two soldiers had retired from 
the room. “The cap’n is the easiest 
officer in the service. There’s nothing 
at all to do. It’s all a bluff. 
got to do is to sit here, and once in a 
while carry a note to one of the offi- 
cers’ houses or up to the office. He 
won’t let you do a thing for him, and 
he dines at the officers’ club. All you 
got to do is to keep his room and the 
things in it tidy. I’m a pretty poor 
chambermaid myself.” 

So Roakes became “striker” to his 
captain. 

He was sitting within call one after- 
noon, looking out of the window at 
Lieutenant Slocum’s wife and the 
Misses Brierly, who were playing cro- 
quet in the next vard. Suddenly he 
threw back his head in a bitter, noise- 
less laugh. 


lucky,” — said 


All you 


“God,” he thought, “who could have 
predicted that I would come to this? 
What a fool is folly! I cannot stand it 
much longer, then down I tumble 


again. I have fought it and fought it 
well. There it is on the buffet, mine 


whenever I stretch out my hand for it. 
Ah, how I love it! Better than I loved 
her, God bless her, and I loved her 
well. God help to keep me strong for 
her sake. What a giant is the flesh; 
full of pride and the lust of living. 
Why cannot I forget it? Every day 
have I seen it there, golden brown in 
its shining decanter. Every day have 
I had it in my hands and put it from 
me, and every day has it grown more 
difficult to do so.” Private Roakes 
shook with a great sob that seemed as 
if it would tear his heart out. 

“What is it, Roakes?” Captain 
Compton stood in the doorway. 
Roakes sprang to his feet. 
your pardon, sir, 

swered. 

“T ask you what is it, Roakes?” the 
captain repeated. 

Officer and private looked into each 
other’s eyes as squarely as men ever 
looked. 

“Tt’s the drink,” Roakes, 
hoarsely. “I cannot help it. I would 
rather fight a regiment of devils than 
fight it again,” he said, trembling. For 
a moment Captain Compton hesitated. 
Then he turned to the private, his in- 
decision gone. 

“Roakes, I am going out and will 
not be back to-night,” he said. “You 
will remain here until I return. You 


“T beg 
nothing,” he an- 


cried 


are at liberty to use anything I have, 
but you must give me your word that 
you will not leave my quarters without 
my permission.” 

Roakes nodded, standing fast, star- 
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ing before him like one demented. He 
heard the captain close the door, cross 
the veranda and, as the echo of the last 
footsteps died away on the walk, 
turned and looked at the buffet on 
which stood a row of decanters full of 
the drink he craved. 

As the captain walked to Major 
Ransom’s house he thought, “Perhaps 
I have been a fool after all. But I be- 
lieve in biood and I think he has it in 
him.” 

Private Roakes moved eagerly, with 
outstretched, quivering hands, to the 
buffet. His face was as white as his 
collar, and his eyes gleamed and 
glared. His trembling hand reached 
out and grasped the vessel that held 
his ruin. He shook it between his eyes 
and the light, watching the fires in it. 
Pouring the liquor into a tumbler, so 
fast that it choked and gurgled in the 
neck of the decanter, he shook it with 
impatience, as a child might, to make 
it run faster. Only when the tumbler 
was full to the brim did he set the de- 
canter down. Then he raised the glass 
slowly to his lips. 

“No!” he shouted, and threw the 
brimming tumbler into a corner. Stag- 
gering to a chair he buried his face in 
his hands and cried like a frightened 
child. 

“T have won! I have won!” he cried 
over and over again. 

Darkness came on; the hours slipped 
into midnight and so into the dawn, 
and still Roakes sat immovable. “If 
she were only here,” he moaned. “She 
is all out of the past that I want back, 
and I drove her from me. Ah, dear 
heart, how I love you now, and ever 
have. And now I know that you loved 
me, dear wife of mine. God forgive 
me! God forgive me! But I have 


fought the fight, and now I| want you 
back, my wife.” 

He did not hear the guard passing 
around the house trying the doors, nor 
did he hear the entrance of Captain 
Compton, who now stood in the door- 
way, framed in the glaring sunshine of 
the morning. 

“Roakes! Roakes !”’ 

“Here, sir.” Roakes sprank to his 
feet. His face was pale with his vigil, 
but his eyes were clear and frank, hon- 
est and joyous. 

“O, I thought you were asleep,” 
muttered the captain, retreating to his 
room. His quick eye had seen the 
broken glass in the corner and the 
splash on the wall. Out of the cap- 
tain’s room came a happy, tuneless 
whistle. In a moment he returned to 
where Roakes stood. 

“Your hand, Roakes,” he said. 

For a moment the eyes of these two 
met again as they clasped hands, each 
valuing the other as man to man. 

It was not long after this that the 
private became Corporal, and then Ser- 
geant Roakes. Captain Compton urged 
him to study for a commission, but 
Roakes demurred. 

“Thank you, Captain, but I would 
rather not. 1 have very good reasons 
for not wishing to do so.” 

“Very well, Sergeant,” the captain 
said, “but you could pass easily, I am 
sure. You have already mastered all 
the technical books I have, and the rest 
is easy. I believe that I could asssure 
you a welcome out of the ranks. But 
perhaps you know better than I.” 

Lieutenant Sterrett had been re- 
lieved of recruiting and other detached 
duties, and had in the meantime re- 
joined his company at Fort Rincon. 
One day, as he and Lieutenant Whip- 
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ple were crossing the parade, Sergeant 
Roakes passed them. 

“By Jove,” said Sterrett, “that looks 
like a man I enlisted in New York un- 
der the name of Roakes.”’ 

“Yes,” replied Whipple, “that is 
Roakes, and he is the best man you 
ever took into the service. I should be 
glad if he’d try for a commission. He’s 
worth it, every inch of him, but he 
steadily refuses to do so for some rea- 
son or other.” 

“And I know why,” said Sterrett. 
“Come to my quarters and I'll tell you 
all about it. It’s not a bad story, if it 
isn’t exactly new.” 

“Now in the first place,” Sterrett 
said, after they had made themselves 
comfortable, “his name is not Roakes, 
it is Howard, Do you remember the 
mysterious disappearance from New 
York of Jack Howard about a year 
ago? It was the sensation of the day. 
All sorts of stories gained publicity; 
that he had committed suicide; that he 
had gone to Australia; that he had 
been murdered, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“No,” Whipple replied with a sigh. 
“Nothing ever penetrates the confines 
of Rincon except family letters and 
general orders.” 

“Well, you see,” continued Sterrett, 
“this chap Howard was no end of a 
swell. Belonged to two of the oldest 
families in New York. His mother 
was a Courtney, sister to Lawrence 
Courtney. Young Howard was pretty 
wild. He was expelled from college 
for an outrage committed by some 
other men. He refused to ‘peach’ on 
them and they would not come for- 
ward and exculpate him. This made 
him more reckless than ever. His 
father was dreadfully cut up over his 


expulsion from the university, of 
which he himself was an honored 
alumnus and a trustee, and after refus- 
ing to listen to any explanation, packed 
the young man off to travel for a year. 

“In Egypt he met a beautiful Balti- 
more girl traveling with her father. 
That winter there was a sumptuous 
wedding in Baltimore with special 
trains full of society folk from New 
York. The Howards went away on 
the father’s yacht to be gone a year, 
but were back in six months on a liner. 
The gossips said that Jack drank and 
neglected his wife. 

“They settled down to life in New 
York and were great favorites. Mrs. 
Howard was admired for her beauty, 
her wit and her tact. Jack became the 
best known man about town. He be- 
longed to the clubs, his horses won 
blue ribbons, his yacht cups, but— 
there can be no doubt that he neglected 
his wife, although unquestionably it 
had been a love match. 

“One day his father died, leaving 
Jack a very tidy fortune, but the bulk 
of the estate went to the two girls, the 
mother being dead. After a decent 
period of mourning, Jack Howard, 
who had never forgotten his father’s 
injustice, went back to his former hab- 
its, and figured in many an escapade, 
Then Mrs. Howard left New York and 
after a while it was announced that she 
had taken her maiden name. I knew 
what it was at one time, but it has es- 
caped my memory. But, no matter. 

“After that he went down hill fast. 
He settled a large share of his remain- 
ing fortune on his divorced wife, how- 
ever. One day the papers announced 
him bankrupt ; but he paid every dollar 
he owed and was left without a penny. 
His sisters offered him a small income 
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which he refused. Then came his 
disappearance.. 

“One morning a man walked into 
the New York recruiting station and 
asked to be enlisted. The moment I 
looked at him I was convinced he was 
giving a false name and that I had seen 
him before,—where I did not know. 
That night I started him out here, and 
the next morning the newspapers were 
full of the accounts of the disappear- 
ance of Jack Howard, the society man 
whose extravagances had ruined him. 
There were portraits of Howard in 
the newspapers, and then I knew that 
Roakes was Howard, and that I had 
met him at a dinner one night at the 
Army and Navy Club, and had been 
charmed by his wit and good fellow- 
ship. Of course I kept the matter of 
his enlistment to myself and we three, 
Roakes, and you and I, are the only 
persons who know what became of 
Jack Howard.” 

As Sterrett leaned back in his chair 
and resumed his pipe and glass after 
his story, Whipple sighed and said: 

“And the secret shall remain with 
us, and he shall never know that he is 
other to us than Roakes.” 

“Done,” said Sterrett. 

Shortly after Sterrett’s return to 
duty at the post, Captain Compton 
stopped Roakes and said: 

“Roakes, I am going away on leave 
in a few days; in short I am to be mar- 
ried. I am to have the new quarters 
at the end of the Sheridan road, and 
am having a lot of new furniture sent 
out from Chicago. I have asked the 
commandant that you be detailed to re- 
ceive my things and prepare the house 
against my return. Employ such men 
and women as you need to do the work, 
but I am particularly anxious to avail 


myself of your good taste in seeing 
that the house is made ship-shape, so 
that Mrs. Compton may not come to 
a disordered home.” 

“It will be a great pleasure, sir,” 
said Roakes. “May I ask how long 
you will be absent?” 

“My leave is only for a month.” 

“Very well, sir, I will do my best.” 

The month passed quickly, but long 
before it came to an end the house 
was furnished and fitted, even to the 
Captain’s striker in the hall, a cook in 
the kitchen, a maid upstairs and sup- 
plies in the larder. 

Meantime Company C to a man had 
subscribed of their pay; Roakes had 
telegraphed to a jeweller in New York 
and in due time Company C’s wedding 
gift arrived. It was a massive silver 
punch bowl of military pattern, en- 
graved with an appropriate inscription 
and a set of cut glass cups, in which 
the whole garrison might toast the 
bride. 

The Captain and Mrs. Compton 
came in the night from Soldier Creek. 
The four ambulance mules, decorated 
with bride’s favors, galloped up the 
Sheridan road between two lines of 
cheering soldiers to the new quarters. 
The captain, from the doorway, 
thanked his men for their welcome, 
and sent them to the canteen to drink 
his wife’s health. 

The following evening, Sergeant 
Roakes, with a half dozen soldiers 
bearing the punch bowl, went to Cap- 
tain Compton’s quarters. Roakes 
had been delegated, much against his 
will, to deliver Company C’s gift, and 
to present the congratulations of the 
men. 

“Sergeant Roakes!”” announced the 
striker. 
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“Show Sergeant Roakes in,” said 
the Captain. 

Roakes entered the parlor, saluted 
and was cordially greeted by the Cap- 
tain. At the other end of the room 
Roakes observed a woman sitting be- 
fore the hearth, with her chin in her 
hand, gazing into the fire. 

“Captain,” said Roakes, “I have 
been asked by the enlisted men of 
Company C to present to you their 
hearty congratulations on your mar- 
riage, and their respectful assurance 
of their homage to your wife, and to 
present you with a slight token of 
their devotion to you and in remem- 
brance of the occasion. I believe you 
know my feelings too well, Captain, 
for me to add anything in my own 
behalf.” 

When he began to speak the woman 
at the fire looked up with a start. She 
leaned forward, a look of horror com- 
ing into her eves. The soldier at the 
other end of the room talked steadily 
on. His face was in the deep shadow 
cast by the thick crimson shade on the 
lamp and through it she could see only 
the blur of his shaven face and the 
dark, close cropped hair above it. Her 
staring eyes were striving to pierce 
the gloom between them searching for 
something she dreaded to find. She 
passed her cold fingers across her fore- 
head and gave a shuddering little 
gasp. Then a wan smile loosened the 
tense rigidity that bound the muscles 
of her mouth. She shook her head 
and seemed to toss off the fear that 
had come upon her. 

“Tmpossible !” she muttered. 

But she continued to stare into the 
shadowy vagueness that engulfed the 
other end of the room, vainly search- 
ing for the soldier’s features. Other 


men entered, bearing between them 
the punch bowl, which they placed up- 
on the table and withdrew. Then 
her husband began to speak ‘formally 
to the tall soldier before him, thank- 
ing his company for its gift, and she 
took advantage of it to leave the room. 

Roakes stood at attention listening 
to his captain, his eyes fixed on a 
broad band of light that shone into 
the far end of the room through an 
open doorway. His soul expanded in 
appreciation of the warmth, the color, 
the daintiness and the strangely famil- 
iar perfume of the room. It convey- 
ed to him the presence, the very soul 
of a woman. His thoughts were on 
another room he had known, and the 
woman who had glorified it. Now he 
felt the spirit, the essence of that wom- 
an, and his soul was lulled and at rest. 

Across that broad band of light into 
which he was looking moved the slen- 
der, beautiful figure of Anita Comp- 
ton. Roakes staggered, his eyes di- 
lated and his face went white to the 
lips. In a moment his body resumed 
the rigid pose of the soldier at atten- 
tion, but his fingers, the muscles hard 
and knotted, slowly opened and closed 
beside the broad yellow band of his 
cavalry breeches. 

Mrs. Compton passed through the 
doorway and was gone, but in that 
moment Roakes had met and accepted 
the punishment Fate had dealt him. 
Slowly his eyes sought the face of his 
captain, and in them was, for the first 
time, fear, indecision, and hate also. 
The captain, who was not much given 
to speechmaking, stood with eyes cast 
to the floor, searching his mind for 
words, so that he had not observed 
the agitation of the private. Upstairs, 
with the door of her bedroom locked 
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behind her, Anita Compton sat at the 
window looking into the night. Her 
brain throbbed painfully and she re- 
peated to herself, monotonously: “It 
cannot be Jack. No, it is not Jack. 
But the voice was so like his.” And 
thus she assured herself and wept soft- 
ly, and soon grew calmer and slept 
with her head pillowed on her arms. 

Out into the night went Roakes, the 
voice of his captain ringing in his ears, 
the face of his captain’s wife before 
his eyes. He passed a word or two 
with the sentry at the bridge near the 
canteen and left the post behind him, 
setting out across the prairie with 
long rapid strides. Soon his steps grew 
heavy and slow, his body shrank and 
collapsed within itself, and with a low 
cry, in which was concentrated all 
the agony and despair in a man’s life, 
he cast himself upon the ground and 
buried his white face in the grass, his 
body heaving with noiseless sobs. 

Above, the eternal stars flashed and 
glittered unheeded by him. Around 
him sweet winds breathed softly 
through the grasses. A vagrant prai- 
rie wolf picking its way cautiously 
across the plain got to leeward of him 
and stopped, with paw raised and nos- 
trils quivering, and eyes that burned 
yellow in the darkness. 

Roakes stirred. ‘“’Nita, ’Nita,” he 
moaned. 

At the sound of his voice the wolf 
scurried off a few yards, sat upon its 
haunches and howled. As if terrified 
by its own mournful call it turned tail 
and fled into the dark. The soldier at 
the bridge paused in his weary pacing 
at the sound and looked out across the 
prairie to where the mountains showed 
even blacker against the velvet black 
of the night. 


It was evening. The band was 
playing in front of the Colonel’s quar- 
ters and the officers’ wives made gay- 
ly colored groups on the verandas 
and lawns of the row. The barracks 
were almost deserted and privates 
sprawled on the grass, smoking and 
chatting, while at one end of the par- 
ade the baseball club was languidly 
practising. The weather was heavy 
and sultry and broad sheets of light- 
ning played on the southeastern hori- 
zon. The zenith was sulphur yellow. 
A storm was slowly making behind the 
hills. 

Sergeant Roakes came out of his 
quarters to witness the dying of the 
day. The purpling night was de- 
scending, and faint sounds of laughter 
came to him from across the parade. 
A single star blazed in the southwest, 
and he looked at it for several min- 
utes, his pale lips moving as if in pray- 
er. He cast a long look around the 
post,—at the barracks, the parade, 
and the long line of officers’ houses, 
faced by a row of tall, slender, dark 
cottonwood trees that stood like sen- 
tinels; at every familiar object in the 
scene. Then he turned and went 
within. 

Captain and Mrs. Compton sat on 
their veranda with Lieutenant Whip- 
ple and Lieutenant Sterrett, who had 
called. They were all laughing gayly 
at an army story of Whipple’s. A 
dark figure ran swiftly across the par- 
ade and Corporal Dunphy stumbled up 
the steps. 

“Beg pardon, Cap’n,” he gasped. 
“Sergeant Roakes has shot himself. 


He was cleaning his revolver in the 
barracks and—” 

Mrs. Compton’s laughter died 
away on the instant. “Poor fellow,” 
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she murmured, sympathetically, “i 
hope he is not badly hurt.” Her hand 
fell affectionately on her husband’s 
sleeve. 

“T wish you two would go and learn 
what has happened. I suppose it is 
nothing serious,” said the captain. 

Whipple and Sterrett hurried down 
the steps with Dunphy at their heels. 

“It’s dead, he is,’ whispered Dun- 
phy as they walked rapidly across the 
parade. 

“How did it happen?” asked Whip- 
ple. 

“He was out all night, sir,”’ replied 
the corporal. “This mornin’ he came 
back to quarters lookin’ like a dead 
man; pale, blood-shot eyes and wet 
with the dew. All the day he’s been 
sittin’ on the edge of his bunk starin’ 
at the floor like one that’s daft. Just 


before dark he went out and looked 
about for a minute, and when he come 
in he took down his revolver. I kept 
my eye on him because I didn’t like the 
way he was actin’, but he was only 
cleaning the piece, so I paid no more 
attention to him. I had walked to the 
door when I heard the revolver go off, 
and ran back. I picked him up and 
he looked at me and said ‘Nita,’ and 
died.” 

The officers stopped short. “Whip- 
ple,” said Sterrett, “do you happen to 
know Mrs. Compton’s maiden name?” 

“Yes,” replied Whipple; “the wed- 
ding cards gave it Anita Robertson.” 

They stared at one another, com- 
prehending. 

“Poor fellow,” muttered Whipple. 
“After all, he has chosen the lesser 
tragedy.” 


Strangers 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


AND in hand, and day by day, 


They trod the paths of life and care, 


And lonely each their burden bore; 


They greeted in the heavenly way, 


But did not know each other there,— 


Their souls had never met before. 
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Old Blue Plates 


A. TF 


HE children who were playing 

in John Sadler’s yard in Liv- 

erpool, England, about 1750, 

little thought of the pictures 

they would help perpetuate, and the 
pleasure they would give thousands of 
people at their meals. Mr. Sadler was 
a potter, and the broken pieces of pitch- 
ers, mugs and plates often fell to the 
children’s share as their toys, when 
they chose to play keep house. His 
little folks were great favorites with 
other children, who enjoyed these won- 
derful bits of ware which were ar- 
ranged in the yard on make-believe 
shelves and tables ; and great entertain- 
ments were given with these treasures. 
One day when they had a few rude 
pictures given them, not half so pretty 
as any child can now pick up on cards 
and advertisements, they took these 
prints and wet them and stuck them on 
to the brc ken pieces of crockery for or- 
nament. Mr. Sadler, passing through 
the yard, saw an impression which had 
come off upon a piece of a pitcher; and 
the idea occurred to him of printing 
on pottery instead of making the de- 
signs by hand. That evening he pon- 
dered on the matter, and more and 
more it seemed to him possible; and 
if possible, what a valuable invention it 
might prove! The next morning, 
bright and early, he communicated the 
new idea to Guy Green, a printer, well 
known to him, as Green had been for- 
merly in the employ of Sadler’s father. 


After a few experiments, the process of 
54 


Spalding 


printing the picture from a copper- 
plate and pressing the impression on 
the surface of the ware, became very 
easy. In August, 1756, Messrs. Sadler 
and Green certified that on the 27th of 
July, in six hours, without help, they 
printed upward of twenty-two hun- 
dred tiles of different patterns, which 
would have cost months and months 
of patient labor by the old method. 
These printers, after that time, did 
a very extensive business in printing 
for other potters. Much ware made at 
the celebrated Wedgwood establish- 
ment was sent to Liverpool to be print- 
ed by Sadler and Green. For some 
time these ingenious men kept their 
own secret with respect to the process, 
and made their exclusive business very 
profitable. But after a while other 
potters learned to do the same thing, 
and printed ware became very common. 
Pictures of historical and noted events, 
of public persons, or illustrations of 
popular books became transferred to 
pitchers, mugs, jugs, plates and dishes 
of all kinds. Political preferences im- 
printed themselves on wares by pic- 
tures and doggerel rhyme, and many a 
droll caricature found a place there. 
Before the end of the last century 
the trade of the United States with 
China had assumed considerable im- 
portance; and beautiful specimens of 
Oriental porcelain owned by families in 
this country date back more than a hun- 
dred years. This is especially true in 
the larger towns on our seacoast, but 
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not confined to them, for rare pieces 
found m the more rural districts show 
how early the taste for ornament came 
to our fathers and mothers, after the 
first hard struggle for subsistence. 

In a biographical sketch of the late 
Rev. Dr. Sweetser of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, it is mentioned that his 
grandfather was a captain of artillery 
before the war of the Revolution. On 
the morning of the battle of Bunker 
Hill, Captain Frothingham came to his 
house in Charlestown, and said to his 
wife: ‘I must go to the cannon, but 
I have engaged a man with a cart and 
oxen to take you out of town.” The 
brave woman, after seeing the cart 
loaded with all the necessary articles 
that could be taken away, started with 
her five children, the oldest only about 
nine years of age, walking by the side 
of the cart, and carrying in one hand a 
bag of bread and in the other some 
china wrapped in a cloth. 

Among our earliest recollections of 
more than one household connected 
with our family are those of beautiful 
china which antedated the Revolution, 
almost as thin as an egg-shell in some 
instances, very vivid in coloring, in 
others with a delicate tracery, with 
double handles on creamers and pitch- 
ers crossed and terminating in leaves 
of most graceful indentures; high- 
shouldered tea-caddies, with sides and 
covers of marvellous designs; punch- 
bowls generous in size, and often gor- 
geous in ornamentation. No tea tastes 
to us as did that from these tiny old 
fashioned tea-cups used in our younger 
days by other generations, and no plates 
of modern decoration seem half so 
choice and inviting with us ; no ceramic 
treasures are as jealously guarded as 
are the remains of some of these old 


sets of china which belonged to re- 
vered relatives of four or five genera- 
tions back. 

During the eighteenth century Liv- 
erpool had several noted potters, 
among whom were Richard Chaffers, 
James Drinkwater, Richard Abbey and 
John Sadler. Richard Chaffers made 
important discoveries in the use of 
Cornish clays for pottery. An interest- 
ing story is told of his perseverance in 
going out with his men to find the ka- 
oline clay, which, from certain indica- 
tions, he felt sanguine of finding in 
Cornwall. After apparently useless ex- 
penditure of toil and money, he had 
concluded to relinquish the search, and 
return home with the feeling of a disap- 
pointed adventurer. He paid off his 
men, and was about starting on his way 
back, when a hail storm overtook him, 
and he retraced his steps to a rough 
shed which had been erected for shel- 
ter during their expedition, when one 
of his men came running toward him 
with a piece of the coveted clay as the 
result of his boring. It proved to be 
finer, softer and better adapted to take 
color than the hard-paste clay then in 
use ; and the art of pottery in England 
was much indebted to his discovery. 

After the Revolutionary war, Amer- 
ican shipmasters carried many orders 
to Liverpool for patriotic designs to be 
executed on mugs, jugs and pitchers, 
and other articles of table ware. Al- 
most every family felt that the posses- 
sion of a Washington pitcher was a 
token of gratitude due to “The Father 
of Our Country.” It is remarkable how 
well a certain kind of likeness to each 
other is preserved in these rude impres- 
sions of Washington, whether in the 
finer or coarser material. Many of 


these pitchers were made between 1790 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS 


and 1800; and on the death of Wash- 
ington several designs were labeled, 
“Washington in Glory,” or “America 
in Tears,’ with appropriate scenes and 
devices. 
son, Benjamin Franklin, John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, and other pat- 
riots were also printed on pitchers. 
About twenty varieties of these Wash- 
ington pitchers are familiar to us, many 
of them bearing verses in which the 
patriotism is better than the poetry.* 

It is curious to see in some rural dis- 
tricts how these relics of the past have 
been preserved after accident and care- 
fully treasured in the closet of “the 
spare room.” Some of them have been 
mended with putty, or paint, others by 
tying the pieces together and boiling 
them in milk. Whether or not they 
would stand the test of the iron weight 
which a well known mender in Boston 
attached to his mended china, it is cer- 
tain they will last through the reverent 
handling they now receive. 

During the first thirty or forty years 


Pictures of Thomas Jeffer- 


*See illustrated article on “The Pioneer of 
China Painting in America,” in THE New Enc- 
LAND MacazinE for September, 1895. 





of the present century great quantities 
of blue English ware were imported by 
America from designs sent over to 
England. Pictures of scenery, of pub- 
lic buildings, of historical events, or 
subjects of fancy or humor were intro- 
duced on the tables of families, and 
served to impress upon the minds of the 
younger members many a fact or fic- 
tion. The portraits of all our distin- 
guished statesmen were more or less 
frequently conspicuous at the tables of 
the people,—noted soldiers or sailors, 
persons who had served the country, 
from the first President down to heroes 
of a comparatively recent period. 
Enoch Ward and Sons gave us the 
“Landing of the Pilgrims,” after the 
old traditions of the rock-bound coast, 
—whereas the coast was really as flat 
as a flounder, and the boulder on which 
the Pilgrims touched was itself a pil- 
grim, having drifted thither from a 
distance. On the rim of the plate is the 
American eagle six times repeated; 
and the inscription is: “America Inde- 
pendent, July 4, 1776. Washington 
Born 1732. Died 1799.” On the flat 
surface of the plate is the ship on the 
ocean, while at the shore a boat is pull- 
ing in; one man has waded out to a 
rock, rope in hand, and on another rock 
near him two Indians with tomahawk 
in hand have already climbed up to 
view the proceedings and to dispute 
possession. 

On another blue plate is the White 
House at Washington,—a large square 
house quite alone in the centre of the 
plate, and a garland of the thirteen 
original states on the rim. On a sim- 
ilar style of plate, the Boston State 
House is represented on a rise of 
ground, the cows quietly feeding on 
the Common in front. This also has a 
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border of the names of the thirteen or- 
iginal states. 

A handsome dark blue plate with 
flowers on the rim gives us, as we are 
told, the ‘“‘Landing of Gen. La Fayette 
at Castle Garden, New York, 16 Au- 
gust, 1824.” In the foreground appear 
two horsemen approaching from oppo- 
site directions. Beyond them is a line 
of soldiers and cannon first offering sa- 
lute ; further on, at the right, is the for- 
midable pile of Castle Garden, and two 
ships and a steamboat are nearing the 


THE LANDING OF GEN. LA FAYETTE 


shore, met by a great number of sail 
and row boats to welcome the coming 
hero. 

A very interesting series of marine 
plates of rich dark blue has a uniform 
border of sea shells; and among the 
pictures in the centre are “MacDon- 
nough’s Victory on Lake Champlain,” 
and “A Scene off Calcutta,” with well 
drawn vessels and good perspective. 
The “Marine Hospital, Louisville, 
Kentucky,” is of the same set. 

Enoch Wood, who was sometimes 
called the Father of Pottery, began 
business in 1784. His ware was very 


popular in America, and many objects 
of local interest, such as “The First 
Hudson River Steamboat,” were re- 
produced on it. 

R. Hall manufactured a series of 
popular designs called “Beauties of 
American Scenery,” embracing “Pas- 
saic Falls,’ “Fairmount Water- 
Works,” “Scene on the Susquehanna,” 
and other noted views. He issued also 
“Select Views” of English places, in 
dark blue ware, with deep border of 
oriental fruits and flowers surround- 





MARINE HOSPITAL, LOUISVILLE 


ing the central picture. These were 
much liked in America. One of the 
views is called “Biddulph Castle, Staf- 
fordshire;’”’ another, ‘Paine’s Hill, 
Surrey.” Some of his fancy pictures 
were very pretty. Among these is 
one called “Sheltered Peasants.” The 
rain is falling in the distance, and un- 
der a tree a man, woman, and child 
have taken refuge, and some lambs 
are quietly resting near them. The 
faces are unusually good, reminding 
one of some of Gainsborough’s pic- 
tures. 

Riley has several pretty views on 
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common blue ware, but he does not 
name them, and the localities are not 
always easily identified. 

A set of Don Quixote pictures ap- 
pear on very dark blue ware without 
any manufacturer's name; but fortu- 
nate is the person who secures them, 
for they are spirited in drawing and 
rich in coloring: such subjects as 
“The Meeting of Sancho and Dap- 
ple,” and “Don Quixote’s Attack on 
the Mill.” 

A plate without any manufacturer’s 





SHELTERED PEASANTS 


name, and in a very ordinary blue, 
gives the great New York fire of Dec. 
11, 1835. On the back it is labeled, 
“Ruins of Merchants’ Exchange.” 
On the rim of the front side are the 
words: “Great Fire,’ and “New 
York,” parting off the divisions which 
contain alternately an eagle and a 
hand-engine. In the centre of the plate 
is the Exchange, presenting an un- 
broken front, but the flames are mak- 
ing rapid progress in the rear. Soldiers 
are patrolling the street to protect the 
goods that have been left there, while 
groups of people are huddled together 


in dismay. We may well wonder at 
the taste which liked to eat off these 
plates every day; but they are a great 
curiosity. 

We have seen a soup plate which 
bears on the back a picture of two 
steamers, with the words, “Boston 
Mails” above them and below, “Ed- 
wards.” On the face is a view of the 
“Ladies’ Cabin” in the centre, and on 
the rim the steamers, ‘‘Caledonia,” 
“Britania,” “Arcadia,” and “Colum- 
bia.” This cabin was doubtless deem- 


PAINE’S HILL, SURREY 


ed quite magnificent in 1840, when 
the line of steamships was established. 

A very popular blue plate known as 
the Willow Pattern was issued in 1780 
by Thomas Turner of Caughly, who is 
said to have made the first full table 
service of printed ware in England. 
It is a very mixed and grotesque imi- 
tation of Chinese designs, but fancy 
has associated with it a story vari- 
ously told. On the upper side of the 
plate, at the left hand, is the humble 
home of a man who has become enam- 
ored of a lady of much higher rank 
than his own, where superiority of 
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LADIES’ CABIN 


wealth is indicated by the extent of the 
walls and the variety of trees about 
her home which is seen on the lower 
part of the plate at the right. Between 
these two residences is a body of water 
with a bridge, near the end of which 
is a house, with a boat near by. These 
are about the same on all the plates of 
the series. The first pattern sent out 
by Turner had one man on the bridge 
—the lover going over to see the lady. 
The second issue was the same com- 
position, with “two men,” as they are 
generally called, passing on the bridge 
—the lovers eloping, with the inten- 
tion of hiding at the farther end of the 
bridge, and being taken away at night- 
fall by the boat in waiting for them. 
The third design, termed “Three Men 
on the Bridge,” has the lovers, and the 
father of the lady in pursuit of them. 
The father carries in his hand a knot- 
ted scourge, very distinctly seen on 
the large platters, but he does not get 
the opportunity to use it; the lovers 
succeed in reaching the boat, and go 
off triumphantly to the new home, 
humble as it is, and live happily all 
their united life. At their death, as a 








LOVERS IN THE GARDEN 


reward of their faithfulness, they are 
turned into two birds, which are seen 
on the plate, hovering in the air! 
There are tragic versions of this story, 
but we prefer this rendering which 
has just as good authority. 

One plate of this series has the lover 
approaching the house of the lady on 
one side, while a servant is eagerly 
watching on the other to warn him 
that the father has found out the affair 
and is very angry. However, the lover 


goes on to his fate, as lovers have al- 
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CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD 


ways done from the beginning. Anoth- 
er plate has the lovers in the garden, 
perhaps planning the  elopement. 
These two plates are of a more muddy 
blue than the willow pattern series of 
the man on the bridge, and evidently 
come from a different manufacturer. 

A very interesting set of plates was 
called “The Classic Series,’ and was 
issued by I. and W. Ridgway, whose 
wares came into use about 1814. They 
are of a clear, pretty, although not 
very dark shade of blue. On the rim is 
the same design of goats and children, 
alternating with flowers of the con- 
volvulus. In the centre is an octagon 
defined by a distinct line of white and 
blue; and within this is a picture of 
some college or university building, 
and some professors or students on the 
adjoining ground. We are made fa- 
miliar with views of “Downing Col- 
lege,” “Christ Church, Oxford,” 
“Trinity College, Oxford,” “Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge,” and 
“Radcliffe Library, Oxford.” These 
pictures are spirited drawings of the 
buildings and of the students in their 


distinctive Oxford caps. 
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RADCLIFFE LIBRARY, OXFORD 


Even fashion has imprinted copies 
of textile fabrics on this blue ware; 
very handsome patterns of lace have 
been thus reproduced. About a hun- 
dred years ago, one of the reigning 
beauties of London was Lady Stor- 
mont. She invented a mixed pattern 
as the groundwork of some of her 
dresses, and it became very much in 
demand as the Stormont pattern— 
sometimes called, however, pepper and 
salt. This was copied on the blue 
ware, and a very pretty blue plate 
was made, without the name of the 
manufacturer, in which this fine mixed 
style is the groundwork, and in the 
center of the design a bird is eating 
cherries. 

The “Syntax” plates are favorite ob- 
jects of search among collectors of 
blue plates; not that they are very old 
or beautiful, but they are queer and 
amusing. I. and R. Clews, potters at 
Cobridge from 1814 to 1836, were very 
popular decorators of ware early in the 
present century, and they issued many 
American designs expressly for this 
market. Their Syntax plates had a 
very rapid sale both in England and 
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America, although of little merit ex- 
cept as copies of clever caricatures. 
More than sixty years ago, there ap- 
peared in England, a humorous poem 
by William Combe, abundantly illus- 
trated, giving the adventures of an ec- 
centric clergyman and schoolmaster, 
Dr. Syntax, who spent his vacations 
in search of picturesque scenery, stud- 
ies in human nature, and general in- 
formation. This poem was published 
first by instalments in the ‘Poetical 
Magazine,” with a colored sketch 
every month by 
Thomas Rowland- 
son, who was the 
Cruikshank of his 
day. After the first 
number, the story 
was eagerly 
watched for, and 
its popularity gave 
a sudden increase 
to the subscription 
list of the maga- 
zine. The Doc- 
tor’s name — thus 
identified with 
good-natured sim- 
plicity, credulity, 
shrewdness, droll wrong-headedness, 
and recuperative patience under ludi- 
crous mishaps—was given to hats, 
wigs, coats, canes and numberless arti- 
cles, which sold all the better for being 
labeled “Syntax.” Every shopkeeper 
had the tale at his tongue’s end because 
it helped his business. 

The “Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
of the Picturesque” was published in 
a volume in 1812, and it contained 
thirty-one colored illustrations. This 
volume was followed by two others, 
with pictures by the same spirited 
artist, Rowlandson. These were: 





“Dr. Syntax’s Tour in Search of Con- 
solation,”’ after the death of his wife, 
and “Dr. Syntax in Search of a Wife.” 
Those shrewd potters, I. and R. Clews, 
availed themselves of the popularity 
of Dr. Syntax by transferring to their 
blue crockery, with remarkable fidelity, 
the original pictures of Thomas Row- 
landson. These queer blue plates sent 
many a young person, fifty or sixty 
vears ago, to the library to find the 
story of the eccentric Doctor Syntax; 
and they would sometimes say to 
younger _— genera- 
tions, when “The 
Pickwick Papers” 
came out, “Ah, 
Dickens must have 
got the suggestion 
of Pickwick from 
Dr. Syntax!” 
Three of these 
Syntax plates are 
very familiar to 
me. One is called 
“Dr. Syntax Re- 
turned from his 
Tour.” The Doc- 
tor and his buxom 
wife are sitting be- 
fore an open grate, and between 
them is a table on which are a 
bottle and glasses. Her uplifted foot, 
and the poker with which she gesticu- 
lates, express her consternation lest he 
has returned with no means to meet the 
household expenses. The dog behind 
the Doctor’s chair indicates his sym- 
pathy with his master in his peril, 
while the curious servants, one of them 
with scissors hanging at her side as if 
she had just risen from her sewing, 
are peeping in at the door, with open 
mouths of wonder, to see if the re- 
turned tourist does really intend to pay 
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arrears. The Doctor reassures his wife 
by throwing down some notes on the 
table. 

Another plate is entitled “Dr. Syn- 
tax and the Bees.” While the Doctor is 
taking a sketch of an interesting 
country-seat, the servants happen to 
be driving a swarm of bees; and the 
lady of the house rushes out with her 
parasol to warn the stranger of his 
danger, while half a dozen servants 
armed with warming-pan, kettle, stew- 
pan, pail and dipper try to divert the 
furious insects from the poor victim. 

A very amusing plate is “Doctor 
Syntax Star-gazing.” A literary lady 
whom he encounters while on his 
“Tour in Search of a Wife” urges him 
to look through the telescope with her 
and see the passage of the moon over 
the sun; and the instrument is taken 
from the observatory and placed in the 
balcony. The picture on the plate 
shows the butler first tripping as he 
descends the steps of the house, watch- 
ing the astronomers. One foot is on 
the tail of the cat, which is, in our 
opinion, the author of the mischief, 





while another cat at the side sets up 
her back in defiance, and the hind leg 
of the man accidentally hits a cur, 
which resents the injury; the tray 
slips from the hand of the but- 
ler, and the dishes lie scattered 
in dire confusion. On the balcony 
is the Doctor, who has risen from 
his seat and is explaining the 
celestial phenomena to the lady, who is 
earnestly gazing through the telescope. 
It is a droll example of the step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous—the but- 
ler’s misstep. 

These studies of simple, coarse 
crockery open much of historical in- 
terest. The first steamboat, the first 
railway, the opening of a canal, public 
buildings which have long since 
yielded their treasures to more massive 
structures, college buildings as they 
stood in their primitive simplicity, 
benevolent institutions which sprang 
up so early in the growth of the 
country, all these imprinted on old blue 
plates lend an importance to ceramic 
search; and the value of this old ware 
increases every vear. 
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Washington-Greene 
Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington 
and General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our inten- 


tion to reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most 
interesting details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, 
even though some of the letters may have been previously published. 


The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be con- 


tinued through the following five issues. Printed copies of these letters 


appear on pages 68 and 69.—EDITorR. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


HEAD QUARTERS, WILLIAMSBURG, 
28th September, 1781. 
Dear Sir, 

I am very sorry to observe in your Letter of the 6th August, that you had heard nothing from me 
since the first June—-many letters have been written to you since that time—some of very particular 
Importance.—This failure gives me reason to fear some foul Play on the Route. 

The last I wrote to you was from Philadelphia, of the 4th of this instant month—inform’g that the 
Plan of our Campaign was totally changed from the attack of N. Yorke, which had been in contempla- 
tion, & that I was then so far as that Place, advanced with my troops, to comence a combined operation 
against Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, with the french Fleet, w’ch was expected to arrive in the Chesapeake 
—I likewise informed, that Admiral Hood, with 13 ships of the line, had arrived at N. Yorke, & joined 
the force already there under Adm’] Graves—& that I had not heard of the arrival of Count D’Grasse. 

1 have now to inform that I left Phila. on the sth inst—-The same Day, on my Route, I met the 
agreeable news of the arrival of Admiral D’Grasse in the Chesapeak on the 26th August—with a formid- 
able Fleet of 28 Ships of the Line & 4 frigates—and that he had landed 3,000 Troops, who had formed 
their junction with the Marquis—All possible expedition was made to hurry on our Troops, Artillery 
and Stores—which, I have the satisfaction to inform you, have nearly all arrived at & near this place, 
with less Accident or Disaster, than might have been expected.—I arrived myself, preceeding the 
Troops, on the 14th & very soon paid a visit to the french Admiral on Board his ship to make our 
arrangements for the Enterprize; which were most happily effected, & settled to mutual satisfaction. 
The Admiral has taken his Position, for our Water Security, to facilitate our Transportation, & to 
block the enemy. Our operations are fast drawing to a Point of Comencement—& by the rst Octo 
I hope to open Trenches upon the enemy’s works. 

While these things are taking place on our side, the enemy are not idle on their Part—Lord 
Cornwallis has collected his Troops on Yorke River, & taken two posts—one in Yorke, the other in 
Glouster; where he is fortifying with great assiduity, & seems resolved to defend himself against our 
siege with great obstinacy.—By accounts, thro Deserters, & otherways, I fear we have little Hope to 
starve him into a surrender—my greater Hope is, that he is not well provided with artillery & military 
stores for such Defence—not having had in Contemplation, the situation to which he is now reduced.— 

By information from N. Yorke, I collect, that Admiral Digby, with (probably) 10 ships of the 
Line from Europe, is arrived on the Coasts, & joined the British Squadron already here—this junction, 
if formed, will probably make the English Fleet consist of 30 ships of Line—besides 50 & 40 & a number 
of Frigates, which will bring the two Fleets upon too near an Equality.—Tis said also from N. Yorke, 
that a large embarkation of their Troops is formed, & on Board Transports—& that Sir H’y Clinton 
himself is with them—their views undoubtedly lock southward. 

The Count de Grasse has, most happily & critically, effected a junction with Count de Bonas from 
Newport—the conjoined Fleet are now in a good Position within the Capes of Chesapeak Bay—mak’g 
in Number 36 Capital Ships of the Line—four large french Frigates, with some smaller ships, captured 
from the English, on Board one of which was L’d Rawdon, who had embarked for England—two British 
Frigates, the Iris & Richmond peeping into the Bay, kave also been captured, & now form part of the 
Fleet of our allies. 

Thus you have a particular Detail of Circumstances so far as this Time—as to future prospects & 
operations, should we have success in the present operations, it is impossible for me to decide in favor 
of your Wishes, expressed in your Letter of the 6th August—If the Fleet remains so long as the Com 
pletion of the present object, it is all I can expect from present appearances. I hope, however, if nothing 
further is obtained, that we may be aided in our Transportation toward the Point of your Wishes. 

Colo. Stewart, who is on his Way to your Camp, favors the Conveyance of this.—Colo. Morris, 
who is now ill, & with me, will be detained a few Days—by him you may expect to have further & 
particular accounts of our Progress—with a confidential, verbal Communication of our future prospects, 
views & expectations.— 

I am informed, by circuitous means, of a very severe Action which has taken place on the 8th 
between your Army & the British under com’d of Colo. Stewart—so many particulars are mentioned as 
give me Reason to believe these Reports are grounded in Fact. I wait impatiently for your Dispatches. 

With very great Esteem & Regard, 
I am, 





Dear Sir, 
Your most obed’t & 
humble servant, 
Major Gen’! Greene. G. WasHINGTON. 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington 


HEAD QUARTERS, 
Hicu Hitts, Santee, Octob. 25th, 1781. 
Sir, 

My last letter was dated at Charlotte and forwarded by Lt. Col. Lee since which I have received 
your Excellency’s favor of the 28th of September. I am happy to find the army under your command 
ready to commence operations against Lord Cornwallis, but I am sorry to hear you think the issue 
somewhat doubtful. And it gives me great pain to find that what ever may be our success in Virginia 
the circumstances of our ally will not permit them to cooperate with us in an attempt upon Charlestown. 
The great itaportance of their present services demands our warmest gratitude, but it is much to be 
regretted that we cannot improve the advantage which our signal success would give us, as hopes of our 
people and the fears of the enemy would greatly facilitate the reduction of Charlestown; however if 
you succeed in Virginia it will enable you to support us more effectually here if these states derive no 
other advantage from the present exertions of our ally. I will not suffer myself to doubt of your success, 
tho I cannot help at times being greatly agitated between hope and fear which alternately prevail from 
the many incidents that occur in military operations which may defeat the most flattering prospects, and 
I find by letters from Congress as well as from your Excellency that Sir Henry Clinton is making 
most rapid preparations for some important blow. 

I mentioned in one of my former letters that I had been concerting with Governor Burke a plan 
for the reduction of Wilmington. General Rutherford is moving down towards that place with a con- 
siderable body of militia and I hear the enemy have left the place, and now occupy Brunswick about 
thirty miles below, and by preparations making in Charlestown of small transports I think it highly 
probable the enemy intend to take off the garrison. But this is only conjecture. 

Since the battle of Eutaw our troops have been exceeding sickly and our distress and difficulties 
have been not a little increased for want of medicine and hospital stores. The malignity of the fevers 
begins (to) cease as the weather grows cool. The enemy are all in the lower country and nothing 
material has happened since my last except a number of prisoners which have been taken by our light 
parties sent out by General Marion. Inclosed I send your Excellency a return of our strength by which 
you will see cur weak state. We can attempt nothing further except in the partizan way. Some rifle 
men have arrived in camp from the mountains; more are expected which will enable us to keep up 
pretty strong parties for a time. 

But I look forward with pain to December, when the whole Virginia line will leave us. I hope 
measures will be taken to reinforce us before that period. To arrive here seasonably they must move 
soon. Col. Lee and Capt. Pearce I hope have given you a full state of matters in this quarter to enable 
you to take your measures without loss of time. 

I transmitted by Capt. Pearce copies of all the letters and papers that had passed respecting Col. 
Hanes’ (Hayne’s) execution mentioned in some of my former letters; and as I had not paper to copy 
them for your Excellency, I desir’d Capt. Pearce to break the cover on his arrival at your camp to give 
you an opportunity to see them, and inform yourself respecting the matter as the business in its conse- 
quences might involve the whole Continent, and particularly the military part; and therefore would 
ultimately rest with you. Should he have omitted this matter of which I gave him a particular charge I 
will forward you copies by the first opportunity. I wrote to Lord Cornwallis on the subject but have 
not got his answer. 

You have my warmest wishes for your success and my hearty prayers for your safety. 

With sentiments of the greatest 
respect and esteem, 
I am your Excellency’s 
most obed & 
His Excellency humble ser. 
General Washington. N. GREENE. 
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CARRED of bole and twisted of limb, 
By the beach stands an ancient tree, 
3owed by a thousand storms that have swept 


Up from the angry sea. 


Blasts of the north have rent its crown 
But its vigor is unsubdued; 
And it lives not in vain—there is joy in its midst, 


It is home to the wild bird’s brood. 


In the world’s workshop toils a man, 
Misshapen through ceaseless strife ; 


Graceless of form, but his soul is aglow— 


He is guard of a woman’s life. 














A Conspiracy in St. Mark’s 


By David H. Talmadge 


HIS is the story told of an 
angel of mercy who wears a 
shirt waist and a glorious 
crown of straw adorned 
with red roses, and who devotes the 
hours of her earthly sojourn to the 
doing of good deeds. She told the 
story voluntarily. She always talks 
that way. She is not one of those dis- 
tressing women who must needs be 
urged to the pouring forth of words— 
and occasionally of thought. The story 
came out freely and without conditions 
of secrecy. She did not dream when 
she told it, toasting her libelously 
broad shoes before the cannel fire and 
cocking her head prettily first to one 
side then to the other in order to enjoy 
more fully the spectacle presented by 
the crown of straw held before her 
eyes by her own white hands, that the 
story was more interesting than the 
thousand which had preceded it. She 
was quite unaffected and altogether 
charming. Had she been otherwise— 
the fact is admitted shamelessly—it is 
more than probable that the natural 
perversity of man would have pre- 
vented its retelling. 

“Such lovely old things as they 
are!” she began lucidly. “Sweet is no 
name for them! Intelligent too—so 
intelligent and—and soulful! I be- 
lieve I’ll have them changed; some- 
how they look cheap.” 

Let it be understood that the last 
sentence referred to the roses on the 
crown of straw, and had no reference 





whatever to the bursts preceding it. 
This was plainly obvious to one who 
could see her face. The world would 
have been tied into a hard knot and 
tossed into the universal closet long 
ago, had men not learned to listen to 
femininity with their eyes as well as 
with their ears. 

“Tt was too funny,” she continued 
without noticeable pause. “One day 
a week ago I was calling upon the 
Misses Wallingford—such dear old 


, 


creatures! So patient and cheerful! 
Struggling like demons to pay their 
own way!—and a happy idea popped 
into my head. They’re so proud, you 
know, that they won’t accept anything 
even faintly suggestive of charity, yet 
they are poorer than church mice, and 
sick too,—mercy ! how pale and drawn 
Miss Alfaretta looks! They had their 
tea things spread out upon a tiny stand 
hardly large enough to hold a Gains- 
borough hat, and Miss Theresa apolo- 
gized for it, saying that they could 
never seem to find an extension table 
to suit them. Extension tables, she 
said, were not what they used to be. 
They had such a lovely one at home, 
when they were girls, that they really 
couldn’t get up the heart to buy one 
of the kind now on sale at the furni- 
ture shops. They preferred to eat 





from this little table which had been 
their mother’s and their grandmother’s 
and their great grandmother’s and was 
of real mahogany. Miss Alfaretta 
proudly raised the drapery of the arti- 
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cle so that | might see its legs. Then 
they entered into a chirping, tinkling, 
quavering series of reminiscences 
about the extension table that had been 
in the dining hall at home, and when 
they had finished, both were weeping 
and my own eyes were wet. Their 
father must have been very wealthy. 
It is so sad that they should be com- 
pelled to spend the twilight of their 
lives in poverty !” 

It was sad indeed. The fortunes of 
the Wallingford family have been 
topics familiar to the ears of many peo- 
ple for five and twenty years. Colonel 
Wallingford, a man who had served 
his country with his sword when she 
was at war, and who had counseled 
wisely for her welfare when she was 
at peace, met with financial reverses in 
his old age, and at his death the home- 
stead, with most of its contents, passed 
into other hands. The circumstances 
were well known, and were too com- 
monplace to be absolutely interesting. 
A blanket mortgage is, of all literary 
products, the least entertaining. There 
was left of the colonel’s belongings but 
one small piece of land in one of the 
Southern States, a melancholy rem- 
nant of the investments which had 
caused his downfall, and this piece of 
land, together with a few hundreds of 
dollars in personal property had com- 
prised the wealth of his two daughters 


for a quarter of a century. Neither 
had married. Miss Alfaretta, the 


elder, had been an invalid even at the 
time of her father’s passing, and Miss 
Theresa, with the true spirit of her 
blood, had remained faithful despite 
the urgings of numerous suitors, Van 
Dorken, the banker, among them. 
They lived in a box of a cottage burst- 
ing with ideals in the very shadow of 
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old St. Mark’s, and drop by drop as 
the years went on they exhausted the 
principal of their income. But they 
did not part with their land. Some 
sort of sentiment attached to the 
worthless tract, and the dignity with 
which they had refused charitable of- 
fers for it was as pathetic as it was 
delightful. 

“So,” the angel of mercy went on, 
with a queer little catching of the 
breath, “‘a happy idea popped into my 
head. | thought what a perfectly 
sweet thing it would be if the man who 
owns the Wallingford homestead 
would present to them the old exten- 
sion table about which so many happy 
gatherings had taken place, and upon 
which their revered father had done 
his writing during the last days of his 
stay on earth, for after his wife’s death 
he had taken a strange dislike to work- 
ing at his desk in the room adjoining 
the Doubtless, I 
thought, the present owner attaches no 
value to the table beyond its intrinsic 
worth. Doubtless, further, he would 
have no objection to posing as a 
philanthropist if the case were prop- 
erly presented to him. I resolved to 
see Mrs. Van Dorken and Mrs. Wil- 
kins at once. I did so. They entered 
into the plan with such enthusiasm! 
They told me I was born for charity 
work, and said other things that made 
me feel so good!” 

Mrs. Van Dorken, it may be stated, 
is the chief angel of the congregation 
which worships at St. Mark’s, and 
Mrs. Wilkins is her right bower. They 
are women to whom the younger ele- 
ment of femininity in that social body 
looks up. 


lady’s chamber. 


“Well, it was arranged between us 
that we should wait upon the gentle- 
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man who owns the Wallingford place, 
and lay the proposition before him, 
getting his terms and sounding his 
temper. Mrs. Van Dorken asked her 
husband about it, and he said this was 
the best way to do it; which we did, 
and we found him to be a most de- 
lightful man. ‘My dear ladies,’ said 
he, ‘nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to return the table to the 
daughters of Mr. Wallingford, but 
really | cannot accept money for it. I 
shall send it to them within a short 
time, and I shall write to them saying 
that owing to the purchase of new 
fittings for the dining room I have no 
further use for it,—no room for it in 
fact.’ Wasn’t that lovely? So cheap 
too! A veritable bargain in charity! 
And the dear man kept his word. The 
Misses Wallingford got the table this 
afternoon, and you should have seen 
them hovering about it for all the 
world like two sweet old robins that 
have found their nest of a summer long 
ago. I don’t know when I have felt so 
happy. I seemed to be floating in a 
little cloud of incense. To think that 
I had been the cause of such pleasure 
was as balm tomy soul.” 

She paused for a moment, quite 
overcome, gazing into the fire with eyes 
half closed and sparkling with holy 
water. The crown of straw was low- 
ered to her lap. She drew a long 
breath. 

“The table was dusty and lacking in 
lustre. One might almost have thought 
it had been stored in a loft or a ware- 
Perhaps the gentleman had 
told us the actual truth; perhaps he 
really did not want it; but this makes 
no difference. Miss Alfaretta limped 
away and returned with a bottle of 
furniture polish. Miss Theresa 


house. 
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brought a faded silk handkerchief re- 
dolent of myrrh. And together they 
worked, rubbing it so tenderly, patting 
it here and there, gently bewailing its 
scratches, their lips quivering, their 
hands trembling. I should not have 
stayed, but they did not seem to mind 
my presence, and I did not want to go 
away. One is not often so favored as 
I have been. So I remained, saying 
nothing for a long time, for my hos- 
tesses were living in the past of which 
I was not a part. I can keep silent, 
sir,—when none will listen to me.” 

She said this so demurely that a 
smile would have been brutal and a 
laugh most diabolical. O, angel—but 
there, this is her story. 

“They finished the polishing at last. 
and Miss Alfaretta involuntarily held 
out her arms to her sister, who threw 
herself into them. Then they sobbed 
and sobbed. It was too sweet! ’Twas 
like the blessed rain from heaven fall- 
ing upon a parched field. I also 
sobbea, I could not help it. I think it 
was the sounds I made that restored 
them somewhat to their dignity. At 
any rate they looked at me in a sur- 
prised way, and Miss Alfaretta re- 
arranged the bow upon her head. Then 
they tried to pull the table apart to 
wipe the dust from its internal ar- 
rangements. It stuck, and I arose to 
help, but they waved me back. ‘We 
would much rather do it alone, if you 
please,’ said Miss Alfaretta. So I sat 
down, watching them strain and strug- 
gle. Of course they succeeded finally ; 
that blood either does or dies; but the 
exertion left them with barely suf- 
ficient breath for what followed. In 
the table, between the top and the ex- 
tension things, was a letter, and upon 
this letter Miss Theresa pounced with 
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a cry that was like a peal of rejoicing 
struck upon a cracked bell. ‘I put it 
there myself—my very self,’ she said, 
‘the day father was taken sick. The 
leaf was not quite level, and—and I 
put the letter under it. I took it from 
father’s waste basket—no, from the 
floor beside the waste basket—O dear, 
dear, dear! Five and twenty years! 
Five and twenty years!’ Miss Alfa- 
retta placed her arm about her sister’s 
waist, and together they looked at the 
envelope, the tears gushing in torrents 
down their faces. Above them was a 
halo—I saw it plainly—a halo of light 
from other days. The envelope bore 
no address. It was unsealed. Slowly, 
almost reverently, Miss Theresa drew 
forth the sheet it contained. ‘Father’s 
hand,’ she murmured; ‘dear father!’ 
‘Dear father!’ echoed Miss Alfaretta ; 
‘read it, sister; I cannot see.’ And 
Miss Theresa read it. It was a letter 
to the man who had once been his 
agent in New Orleans, and it had ref- 
erence to the piece of land which the 
sweet old creatures own. It told of a 
discovery Mr. Wallingford had made 
during a recent trip to the property. It 
spoke of oil and development and a 
retrieval of lost fortunes. When Miss 
Theresa refolded it her eyes were 
round as saucers and her face was 
chalky white. She wavered back and 
forth an instant, gurgling, trying to 
speak. Then she fainted, and Miss 
Alfaretta—was ever such faithfulness ! 
—fainted also. I realized then why I 
had remained; it was Providence.” 

The tea bell rang at this juncture, 
and the angel straightened herself in 
her chair. 

“Well, I should think it was time!” 
she commented; “I’m simply fam- 
ished ! 


Charity is such hungry work! 
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When I left the Wallingfords they 
were seated, one on each side of that 
precious extension table, sipping tea 
and nibbling toast. The letter was 
upon the table between them. They 
hardly took their eyes from it. ‘Father 
must have been about to seal and ad- 
dress it when he was taken so suddenly 
and so violently ill,’ said Miss Theresa. 
‘Can you wonder that it seems almost 
sacred to us?’ In the same breath with 
which I declined to stay for tea, I re- 
plied that I did not wonder in the least. 
And I really didn’t,—dear old things! 
But wasn’t it funny about the letter?” 

She led the way to the dining room, 
where she discoursed charmingly over 
the tea urn on sundry topics utterly 
foreign to the Misses Wallingford. 
Having accomplished her good deed 
she was now, angel like, dwelling upon 
it no more. What are the wings of 
mundane angels for, if not to flutter 
from flower to flower like butterflies? 

Yet her story was not finished. The 
end came two weeks later, and it was a 
fitting and a pleasing end. She sat 
before the fire again, her soles toast- 
ing, her face radiant. The crown of 
straw hung, with roses humbly droop- 
ing, on the back of a chair. She looked 
up. 

“O I’m so glad you’ve come!” she 
cried; “so glad! I have been to see 
the Wallingfords, and they are going 
to be rich, rich, rich! Miss Theresa 
carried tliat letter to Mr. Van Dorken 
—or Mr. Van Dorken called to see 
them about it, I have forgotten which 
—he’s such a nice man, Mr. Van Dor- 
ken—and he made a special trip to see 
that land and he’s satisfied that there 
is oil there—oceans of it, though no 
one would ever have suspected it, of 
course, if it hadn’t been for the letter, 
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which means barrels of money, and— 
and isn’t it just too lovely!” 

It is, truly. The Misses Walling- 
ford are now in receipt of a comfort- 
able income. That piece of land in a 
Southern State has been the means of 
saving them from absolute want in 
their old age. But it is dreadful to think 
of the consequence which might ensue 
if they or certain of St. Mark’s angels 
were to visit that piece of land to view 
the developments, for there are no de- 
velopments ; it is as barren and worth- 
less as when misguided Colonel Wal- 
lingford bought it. Van Dorken and 
two or three other guilty wretches, all 
males and pillars of St. Mark’s, have 
the secret 
breasts. 


their 
Van Dorken’s weight of guilt 
is heaviest, for to the crimes of false- 


locked tightly in 


hood, deceit and conspiracy he has 
added that of forgery. *Twas he who, 
after much overturning of old papers 
to find a specimen of the colonel’s 
handwriting, wrote that letter. signing 


the colonel’s name to it; twas his hand 
that put it between the table top and 
the extension things, replacing an en- 
velope containing a patent medicine 
advertisement. 

“Confound it!’ he said, with charac- 
teristic emphasis, “we can’t have two 
helpless old Wallingfords starving to 
death because of their pride. Maybe 
the plan will work and maybe it won't ; 
it can do no harm to try it.” 

Wherefore the plan was tried, and 
by the excellence of chance  suc- 
ceeded. 

Some day, if the angel of mercy sur- 
vives the Misses Wallingford—and 
please God she will, for they are old 
and she is young—she will be told the 
truth. She should, in common justice, 
know it now; but Van Dorken has 
sworn his fellow conspirators to se- 


crecy. Therefore her story, while end- 
She 
has builded, bless her helpful little 
heart. better than she knows 


ed most happily, is not complete. 











The Genesis of Standard Oil 


By Will M. Clemens 


HIS is the story of a small 
beginning, showing how in 
this golden age, a few hun- 
dred dollars invested in the 

right place, at the right time, by the 
right man, have increased in forty years 
to a few hundred millions of dollars. 

There is neither adventure, romance, 
nor tragedy in the early history of that 
famous corporation known throughout 
the world for its wealth, power, and 
money-making capacity, the Standard 
Oil Company, sometimes called the 
Standard Oil Trust. It is a plain, 
simple narrative of business growth 
and development, as easy, natural and 
consistent as the sowing of a wheat 
field in early spring and the reaping 
of a profitable harvest in the autumn. 

The Standard Oil Company never 
“struck oil,” nor dug a well, nor 
owned a derrick in the early days of 
petroleum development. Six years 
after the first oil well company was 
established in Pennsylvania, two 
bright young men began to refine 
crude oil and manufacture a market- 
able product, and they are still selling 
that same product to-day, under the 
name of Standard Oil. 

In 1850, the northwestern part of 
Pennsylvania was almost a_ wilder- 
ness. Titusville was a lumbering vil- 
lage with a general store and a saw 
mill. The site of Oil City was a high- 


way tavern, where raftsmen on the 


Alleghany River stopped to get their 


liquor. 
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Oil in its crude state was found in 
the valley streams, in the early fifties, 
a mere floating substance known as 
Seneca Oil, from having long been 
used in the war paints and medicines 
of the Seneca Indians who lived in the 
region round about. 

In 1852 a bottle of the oil was taken 
to Professor O. P. Hubbard, of Dart- 
mouth College, who pronounced the 
product valuable for commercial pur- 
poses, if it could be found in sufficient 
quantities. Indirectly, the result of 
Prof. Hubbard’s analysis was the for- 
mation, in 1854, of the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company, capitalized at five 
hundred thousand dollars in shares of 
twenty-five dollars each. The com- 
pany was composed largely of New 
York and New England stockholders. 
The enterprise was not a_ success. 
Three years later came the Seneca Oil 
Company, which was likewise unsuc- 
cessful. It was not until May 1, 1858, 
that the idea of drilling into the rock 
for oil was conceived, and not until 
August 28 of the following year was 
the first oil well in successful operation 
near Titusville. Then came the great 
oil land boom, with the nearest rail- 
road station at Erie, forty miles away. 
Within six years there were one hun- 
dred thousand people in the oil reg- 
ions, and millions of dollars were in- 
vested in wells, land, rigginz, derricks, 
and machinery. Thousands of barrels 
of crude oil were soon being produced 
daily, but with small facilities for re- 
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fining it, although that was necessary 
to make it a marketable commodity. 

At this juncture appeared the man 
who seized the opportunity. His name 
was John Davison Rockefeller. Born 
at Richfield, N. Y., June 8, 1839, he 
removed in 1853 to Cleveland, Ohio, 
with his parents, and was a pupil at the 
Cleveland High School until his six- 
teenth year. Then he entered the for- 
warding commission house of Hewitt 
& Tuttle as an entry clerk. Fifteen 
months later he became the firm’s 
cashier and bookkeeper. When not 
yet nineteen years of age, in company 
with Morris B, Clark he opened a 
commission business under the firm 
name of Clark & Rockefeller. 

The oil discovered in the nearby 
Pennsylvania region attracted the at- 
tention of Cleveland business men, and 
crude petroleum began to find a 
market there, being shipped by rail 
from Erie. In 1860, Samuel Andrews, 
in company with Rockefeller and 
Clark, started the Excelsior Oil Re- 
finery, a small concern that cost, at its 
inception, but a few hundred dollars. 
Rockefeller saw the opportunity to re- 
fine crude oil, and invested every dol- 
lar he possessed. The business of the 
firm, Andrews, Clark & Co., grew at 
an astonishing rate. Clark was afraid 
to risk his money in the enterprise, and 
withdrew. Then young Rockefeller 
sold out his interest in the commission 
business, placed his money to the last 
dollar in the development of the Ex- 
celsior Refinery, and in 1865 estab- 
lished the firm of Rockefeller & An- 
drews. This really was the genesis of 
the Standard Oil Company. 

In 1867 the firm admitted William 
Rockefeller into partnership, reorgan- 
ized the growing concern under the 


name of William Rockefeller & Co., 
and built a second refinery, called the 
Standard. William Rockefeller fur- 
nished the capital for the second ven- 
ture. 

Looked at from a business stand- 
point, the subsequent success of the 
Rockefellers was as natural as the 
growth of a tree. They purchased the 
entire output of various oil wells, the 
crude product to be shipped to the two 
refineries at Cleveland. Figures for 
four years, which I fortunately have at 
hand, tell the story in the simplest pos- 
sible language. 

The shipments of crude petroleum 
to Cleveland from the oil regions of 
Pennsylvania, and the amount of re- 
fined oil produced during the years 
from 1865 to 1868, were as follows: 

1865. 

220,000 barrels crude received. 
154,000 barrels refined produced. 
1866. 

600,000 barrels crude received. 
400,000 barrels refined produced. 
1867. 

750,000 barrels crude received. 
550,000 barrels refined produced. 
1868. 

956,479 barrels crude received. 
776,350 barrels refined produced. 

This practically represented the 
growth of the Rockefeller business 
during four years, as fully ninety per 
cent. of the oil product was refined by 
them. 

The crude petroleum was originally 
shipped to Cleveland and elsewhere 
from the oil fields in ordinary barrels 
in car load lots. Then wooden tanks 
were used, two tanks being built upon 
each car, with a capacity of forty-one 
barrels, or eighty-two barrels to the 
car. Later came the immense iron 
tanks built the length of the car and 
holding one hundred barrels or more. 
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The total output of refined oil for 
the year 1868 was divided as follows: 


New York......... 965,863 barrels. 
Cleveland ......... 929,372 barrels. 
Philadelphia ~...... 260,912 barrels. 
Boston ...........129,981 barrels. 
Portland ......... 35,878 barrels. 
Other points.......245,883 barrels. 


The Rockefellers were at this time 
refining about 800,000 barrels out of 
the 929,372 barrels refined in Cleve- 
land. Lheir only opposition to a com- 
plete control was in New York and 
Brooklyn, where some fifteen or six- 
teen small refineries were turning out 
965,863 barrels. 

William Rockefeller was sent by his 
firm to New York in December, 1868, 
and he promptly purchased as many of 
the local refineries as his money would 
buy. More capital was needed in 
order to control the New York end of 
the business, and Henry M. Flagler, 
Colonel Oliver Payne and others were 
admitted to the firm. The Rockefeller 
Company of New York was estab- 
lished and at the close of 1869 they 
were in control of 1,859,235 barrels, 
out of a total product of 2,573,889 bar- 
rels, which represented the year’s pro- 
duction. 

At first the Cleveland and New 
York houses were consolidated under 
the firm name of Rockefeller, Andrews 
& Flagler, but in 1870 the Standard 
Oil Company was legally organized, 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
John D. Rockefeller was elected presi- 
dent of the new corporation, William 
Rockefeller, vice-president, and Henry 
M. Flagler secretary and treasurer. 

Meanwhile the daily output of crude 
oil increased at a wonderful rate, and 
the Standard Company, now con- 
trolling a majority of refineries, was 
taxed to keep pace with the business 


thrust upon them. New refineries, 
railroads, pipe lines, tanks, and ware- 
houses had to be built, and the Com- 
pany thrived and grew and prospered 
beyond even the dreams of John D. 
Rockefeller himself. The daily out- 
put of the Pennsylvania oil wells was 
15,000 barrels in 1872. At this latter 
date refined Standard Oil sold at an 
average price of $24.24 the barrel. 

In this same year of 1872, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company had a daily still ca- 
pacity of 10,000 barrels at Cleveland, 
9,700 barrels at New York, 650 bar- 
rels at Pittsburg, and 418 barrels at 
Oil City, making a total of 20,768 bar- 
rels produced. The whole enormous 
traffic of the Standard Oil Company 
was confined to marketing the product 
after the crude oil had been dis- 
tilled. Refineries were worked night 
and day, and it mattered not whether 
this well or that well in the oil 
region went “dry,” whether one oil 
company or a dozen went to smash. 
The Standard bought crude oil from 
nearly every well and firm, and having 
once secured control of the market, no 
other refiner dared interfere, and prac- 
tically all crude petroleum flowed nat- 
urally into the Standard’s tanks. 

What was true of the Pennsylvania 
oil fields soon became true of other 
fields in other States and _ other 
countries. The Russian oil wells fed 
the Standard refineries abroad as 
quickly and as easily as those at Oil 
City and Titusville fed those at home, 
and thus the monopoly of the Rocke- 
fellers soon encircled the entire world 
of oil. 

In 1882 the Standard Oil Trust was 
organized with a capital of $70,000,- 
000, which was increased two years 
later to $90,000,000. But in 1892 the 
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Supreme Court decided that the trust 
was illegal, and it was consequently 
dissolved. Since then the enormous 
business has been conducted under dif- 
ferent names, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey being the most 
prominent. In each of these various 
companies John D. Rockefeller is the 
leading director and heaviest share- 
holder. In recent years, stock in the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
has been quoted at a figure as high as 
$824 a share. 

An idea of the magnitude of this 
great industry which now supplies the 
entire world with oil, will be conveyed 
by the statement that since 1860 there 
have been received for exported 
petroleum and its products, an aggre- 
gate amount exceeding the present 
money wealth, in gold and silver, of 
the United States government. 

The same methods adopted by the 
Rockefellers in the early sixties are 
in vogue to-day, for the Standard Oil 
Company is acquiring great interests 
in both the new Texas and California 
oil fields. As I have said, the business 
of the Standard Oil Company is to 


acquire and control the oil when pro- 
duced, but not to produce oil. The 
corporation builds pipe lines and fur- 
nishes cheap transportation for car- 
rying the oil from the wells to the re- 
fineries or to the seaports. It is al- 
ways ready to purchase the oil pro- 
duced at any well, and always pays the 
market value for the oil. There are 
few companies that have sufficient 
capital to build their own pipe lines, 
and if the oil producer is dependent 
upon railroads, the freights are usually 
too high to compete with pipe lines, 
and as a matter of economy, most oil 
producers are glad to enter into a con- 
tract with the Standard Oil Company, 
not only to transport the oil, but to 
find a market for the product. The 
Standard Oil Company has its own 
ships and pipe line transportation, and 
its own agencies in almost every part 
of the world, so the most economic 
method for any oil producer is to con- 
tract with the company to transport 
and buy the oil. If the Standard Oil 
Company enters any new oil district, 
it is the best evidence of the per- 
manency of that district. 
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Menotomy Parsonage 


By Abram English Brown 


HE New England clergyman 
was the one man of unques- 
tioned authority in the town 
where he was settled. He 

was commonly known as the parson— 
the word from its derivation: Old 
French persone, Latin persona—sug- 
gesting his position in the community. 
Naturally enough the residence of the 
autocrat was the one dwelling of the 
town in which there was general in- 
terest, for it sheltered him to whom the 
people looked for spiritual guidance 
as well as much of their intellectual 
and social stimulus. Hither they 
brought a tithe of their increase with 
a consciousness of duty well per- 
formed, as did the Jews of old when 
they offered the firstlings of their 
flocks as a sacrifice to the Most High. 
There was always a kindly welcome 
at the parsonage for every one. If 
laden with sorrow, here one was sure 
of finding the comfort of sympathy and 
perhaps the means of relief. If uncer- 
tain as to the path of duty, here was to 
be had that advice which enabled one 
to hasten on with confidence, assured 
that whatever the result it would be for 
the best. A home in which the whole 
parish had such vital interest, could 
not be other than sacred to the entire 
community. The affectionate pride in 
the parsonage was in no way affected 
by its size or appointments, although 
the house was generally as good as any 
in the town, but it was the power 
within that made it what it was. Had 
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it belonged to another class of aristoc- 
racy which flourished in provincial 
days in Massachusetts, the building 
would necessarily have been one of 
some colonial grandeur, decorated with 
the insignia of royalty as evidence that 
the occupant held a commission from 
the King. 

But the influence of the parsonage 
was not limited to the bounds of the 
parish which had provided it. Here it 
was that the neighboring clergy re- 
sorted for hospitality and exchange of 
professional civilities. With a larder 
well stocked through the honest tithing 
of the parishioners, supplies were never 
lacking for the physical nourishment, 
and the spiritual stimulus was ever at 
home. No tavern upon the King’s 
highway, its royal name emblazoned 
in golden letters upon its extending 
signboard, had charms for the New 
England parson, unless some untoward 
accident befell him, and he would so 
well time his journey as seldomto have 
need of other hospitality than that of a 
parsonage. In fact the weary traveller 
of any worthy calling found welcome 
at its door. Some, indeed, during our 
revolutionary period, were such com- 
mon resorts for ardent patriots that the 
jealous tory element derisively called 
them “‘parsons’ taverns.” 

Visits of brother clergymen must 
have been helpful to both visitor and 
host alike at a time when education in 
the rural districts was closely confined 
to the clergy and physicians, with pos- 
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THE OLD PARSONAGE AT MENOTOMY 


sibly a slight smattering of law at the 
command of the squire. When the 
spiritual food for the Sabbath was to 
be dispensed by a neighboring pastor, 
it was known throughout the parish by 
his arrival on Saturday, for no parson, 
in good and regular standing, would 
think of journeying on the Lord’s day. 

A good representation of the New 
England parsonage was that at Me- 
notomy. It was more simple in con- 
struction and less pretentious than 
some, but in all the essentials it was 
typical. Its first occupant was, too, a 
typical parson. 

The inhabitants of Cambridge, on 
the westerly side of the Menotomy 
River, desired better accommodations 
than they were enjoying at the mother 
church, so much absorbed by the col- 
lege, and they petitioned the General 


Court in 1725 to be set off as a separate 
precinct, but did not succeed in having 
it dond until some years later. After 
duly humbling themselves and having 
sought Divine guidance, they were led 
to call a young man, Rev. Samuel 
Cook, to become their minister. A\l- 
though a native of Hadley, where he 
was born in 1709, Mr. Cook was not a 
stranger to his people. He had spent 
four years at Harvard College, having 
been graduated in 1735. He re- 
sided for a year or more at Medford, 
in the home of Colonel Isaac Royall, 
serving as tutor to young Isaac, the 
son and pride of the West India mer- 
chant. The Colonel had left his home 
at Antigua, brought his family and 
retinue of negro slaves to Medford and 
there set up a palace indeed. During 


these vears, before they were free to 
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have a separate church, Mr. Cook had 
performed some parochial services for 
the Menotomy people, and had made 
his way to their hearts. 

Life in Isaac Royall’s family was 
entirely different from that of a New 
England parsonage, but the time spent 
there by young Cook did not turn him 
from his chosen path of duty. While 
engaged as tutor he kept close to his 
studies and so conducted himself as to 
secure the confidence of Rev. Mr. 
Turell, the pastor of Medford, and fast 
friend of Isaac Royall, and through his 
advice the people of Menotomy com- 
pleted their obligations as a precinct, 
in calling Mr. Cook to become their 
pastor. He was settled with all the 
formalities of the times in September, 
1739, when a church was formed by 
Rev. John Hancock, of Lexington. 
Although a single man when entering 
upon his work, he had his affections 
already centered in a young lady of 
his native town, and in August of 1740 
he brought Sarah Porter, as his bride, 
to the parsonage. “The house was 
raised July 17, 1740, at the expense of 
the people; the frame was given and 
the cellar and well were dug and 
stoned gratis; the board and shingles 
were carted from Sudbury and Bil- 
lerica free of charge to me,” is his own 
record. 

With a church well established, with 
a pastor and his wife located in a par- 
sonage, the people at the west of the 
River felt that they were at last distinct 
from the mother town of Cambridge. 
Pride spurred them to do all in their 
power to have their parsonage compare 
favorably with those of neighboring 
towns and precincts, and they saw to it 
that the larder was well stocked. There 
was no family of the Menotomy Pre- 
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cinct that did not tithe its income, and 
the share left at the parsonage was of 
the best. 

Calls from the neighboring parsons 
were occasions of pride to the people 
of the new precinct, and their only 
fear, at the coming of so many to 
extend fellowship, was that they might 
have in some things neglected their 
duty. What if the young parson’s 
supply of wine or West India rum 
should give out, or his “firing” run 
low, when one of the older ministers 
was the caller! Would not he think 
that the Menotomy people had failed in 
their obligations to their pastor? But 
they did not allow such fears to repeat 
themselves. William Russell, who 
headed the petition of the settlers for 
better accommodation, looked out for 
the necessities. Jason Russell who had 
married Elizabeth Winship and set up 
a home in the Russell house, at about 
the time of the coming of Rev. Mr. 
Cook, was a thrifty man, and while fit- 
ting up his own house did not fail to 
share his supplies with the parsonage. 
The Whittemores, Lockes, Swans, 
Butterfields, Winships, Dunsters, Wel- 
lingtons and others did their duty and 
took delight in noting the calls of Rev. 
John Hancock, of Lexington; of his 
son-in-law, Rev. Nicholas Bowes, from 
Bedford; Rev. Daniel Bliss, of Con- 
cord; Rev. Samuel Ruggles, of Bil- 
lerica ; Rev. Thomas Jones, of Woburn 
Precinct, and of many of like dis- 
tinction, 

Thus everything started off well at 
Menotomy, but in less than a year after 
the auspicious beginning, the commun- 
ity was shrouded in gloom. The grace- 
ful lady, who had come to the parson- 
age as the bride of Rev. Samuel Cook, 
had passed away and the young minis- 
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ter, looking to his people for comfort, 
struggled to rise above the burden that 
rested so heavily upon his heart. It 
was a severe trial but it taught the 
young pastor, as nothing else could, 
how to sympathize with the members 
of his flock when called to similar 
experiences. 

At length Rev. Mr. Cook brought to 
the lonely parsonage Anna, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. John Cotton, of Newton, 
having followed the example of the 
ministers of that time in strengthening 
the aristocracy of the clerical profes- 
sion through inter-marriage. The 
voices of children were soon heard 
about the place. Some remained but a 
short time while others were spared to 
add cheer to the home, and afford 
comfort to their father in his second 
bereavement. For their mother was 
taken away at the age of thirty-eight 
years. 

Again the trusting parson looked 
about him for a helpmeet. It was at 


the Bedford parsonage where he found 
the widow of Rev. Nicholas Bowes, 
daughter of Rev. John Hancock. The 
coming of this cultured lady from 
Bedford to Menotomy again brought 
happiness to his home. The parson 
had made a wise choice. Mrs. Cook 
was born in the Lexington parsonage, 
presided as mistress of the one at 
Bedford and knew well how to per- 
form the duties of a third home of 
this character. This alliance brought 
a different circle of visitors. Rev. 
Jonas Clark, of Lexington, suc- 
cessor of Rev. John Hancock, 
whose granddaughter he had married, 
had been friendly with his Brother 
Cook ever since he was settled at 
Lexington in 1755, but now that his 
wife’s mother was the lady of the 
Menotomy household the association 
warmed into that of kinship. 

Thomas Hancock, the successful and 
liberal-handed merchant, who had 


made frequent visits to the old home 
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at Lexington, passing through Me- 
notomy on his journeys to and from 
Boston, had occasion now to stop to 
call upon his sister Lucy. Nicholas 
Bowes, who was in the employ of his 
uncle Thomas at Boston, was also a 
frequent visitor upon his mother. 
The friendship of Thomas Hancock 
and his wife, Lydia Henchman, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Daniel, the book dealer 
of Boston, was highly valued, and 
their stone mansion on Beacon Hill 
was the rendezvous for people of 
marked influence in business, social 
and ecclesiastical circles. John Han- 
cock, the rising young man of Boston, 
found attractions at the Menotomy 
parsonage. He had not forgotten the 
aunt who had made his boyhood visits 
to Bedford so happy and now, when 
entering into his kingdom of honor and 
wealth he continued the early associa- 
tions. It was through the death of 
John’s Uncle Thomas that much of his 
wealth came, but he was not heir to it 
all, for the Boston merchant carefully 


remembered many of his relatives, 
among them Mrs. Cook, his sister. 
She outlived her brother but four 
years, yet long enough to receive 
the legacy and appropriate it to 
the use and benefit of the family 
at Menotomy. 

The members of the Royall fam- 
ily at Medford were visitors from 
the time the house was opened 
until the last of them fled to Hali- 
fax with the other Loyalists and 
the King’s army on March 17, 
1776. Colonel Isaac preceded 
them on the eve of the battle of 
Lexington and Concord. George 
Erving and Sir William Pepperell 
the younger, who married the Roy- 
all daughters, were also familiar 
guests, but these, like the Vassals and 
Inmans, made less frequent visits after 
the political excitement of the revolu- 
tionary period caused them to take 
sides against the patriots, of whom 
Rev. Samuel Cook was one of the most 
outspoken. 

Although bereft of his third wife 
before the opening of the war, Rev. 
Samuel Cook was in full sympathy 
with Rev. Jonas Clark at Lexington, 
and many of the plans of the patriots 
must have been discussed in the 
Menotomy parsonage before the actual 
fighting on Lexington Green and at 
Concord Bridge. Here John Hancock 
must have heard the most positive as- 
sertions in regard to the constitutional 
rights of the Colonists. These clergy- 
men, and their associates, Rev. William 
Emerson of Concord, Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, of Pepperell, Reverends 
Turell and Osgood of Medford, were 
actuated by high motives and deep 
seated convictions of duty. If John 
Hancock ever wavered there was 
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family influence quite as strong as that 
exerted by Samuel Adams, who has 
been credited—erroneously I believe— 
with having secured the sympathy and 
support of the young merchant on the 
side of the patriots. (See John Han- 
cock His Book, page 86.) There were 
those in the Menotomy parsonage who 
derived peculiar satisfaction from the 
elevation of John Hancock,—one of 
the family,—to the presidency of the 
Continental Congress, 
and to the positions of 
honor later conferred up- 
on him by the Bay 
State. 

Rev. Samuel Cook 
was a man of standing 
with the government offi- 
cials before the lines of 
separation were drawn. 
On March 29, 1770, the 
“Boston News Letter” 
published the statement 
that “the Honorable 
House of Representa- 
tives made choice of 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Cook, 
of Cambridge, to preach 
on the anniversary of the 
election on his Majesty’s 
council on the last Wed- 
nesday of May next.” 

There was anxiety in the Menotomy 
parsonage on the 19th of April, 1775, 
for Rev. Mr. Cook knew that his 
nephew, John Hancock, was in the 
vicinity of Lexington, and believed 
that he was with the Clarks, for Mrs. 
Thomas Hancock and Dorothy Quincy 
had halted at his door on their way 
out from town and had made known 
their fears on the subject. It was with 
solicitation for his family and his flock 
that the venerable pastor applied him- 
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self to the needs of the hour, until at 
the approach of the retreating enemy, 
he was taken away by his son Samuel, 
to a place of safety. Perhaps, thereby, 
his life was saved, for the British had 
great contempt for the local clergy, 
whom they denounced as leaders in the 
rebellion. The parsonage did not alto- 
gether escape the mark of the enemy, 
and the old bullet-scarred shutters 
are still preserved as reminders of 





REV. SAMUEL COOK’S WRITING DESK 


the excursion of the Kings army. 
The lady of the household at this 
time was Miss Mary Cook, the daugh- 
ter, who never married. Two days 
after the battle of Bunker Hill the 
Menotomy parsonage was taken for a 
hospital, as were other houses in the 
precinct, and wounded provincials 
were cared for in these hastily im- 
provised quarters. We may well 
imagine that when Rev. Samuel Cook 
again penned a sermon in that house, 
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it was with emotions such as had not 
filled his breast during the thirty-six 
years of his ministry. In his summary 
of deaths during the year 1775 he says, 
“There have been 47, besides some 
Provincials and Hutchinson’s Butchers 
slain in Concord Battle, near the meet- 
ing-house, buried here.” 

This pastor’s ardent patriotism and 
devotion to his people prompted him, 
with others, to make frequent visits to 
the camp at Cambridge during the 
siege. After the evacuation, when the 
General Court held its sessions at 
Watertown in 1776, he was chaplain of 
that body, making his journeys to and 
from Menotomy on the back of his 
favorite horse. Having passed the last 
fifteen years of his life with his 
daughter as his housekeeper, Rev. 
Samuel Cook’s long and useful life was 
closed on June 4, 1783, and his body 
was laid to rest with those of his three 
wives, in the burying ground near the 
church and parsonage. It was just as 
the Colonies, for which he had labored 
and suffered, were beginning to emerge 
from the cloud of Revolution in which 
they had been so long enveloped. 

The house, built for him and in 
which he had dwelt for more than forty 
years, was his own property. It was 
a New England custom, when calling 
a minister, to give him a settlement fee, 
in addition to an annual salary. This 
was to aid him in providing a home 
and was often accompanied by land 
enough to constitute a farm, hence the 
dwelling did not revert to the parish 
and the people had no control of it. 
The habit of calling the home of 
the minister, the parsonage, was so 
firmly established that it was contin- 
ued, and it. many of our old towns to- 
day, may be seen a stately mansion 


shaded by elms and guarded by Lom- 
bardy poplars, so honored although no 
minister has dwelt in it for a generation 
or more. The people of Menotomy 
were not exceptions to this habit, and 
the parsonage was a place of interest, 
if not of reverence, long after it ceased 
to shelter a clergyman. This feeling 
was strengthened and continued by the 
occupancy of Miss Mary Cook, the 
maiden daughter, who became the pro- 
verbial “Aunt” of all Menotomy. Miss 
Cook never lapsed into a state of in- 
activity, to sit attired in rusty black 
bombazine as a relic of old times, sel- 
dom seen beyond her tansy or camo- 
mile bed. Hers was a lot of helpful 
activity, and while she never forgot the 
reviving effect of a sprig of tansy, on 
a hot day when inclined to be drowsy 
in the meeting house, she kept pace 
with the times, and her usefulness 
honored the title Aunt Cook, which she 
bore with graceful dignity. 

The voice of childhood seemed never 
to have been wholly stilled in the par- 
sonage, for before one generation had 
ceased its prattle, there came a second 
to take its place, not without sorrow 
however. Our joys are often mingled 
with tears. Hannah, who made her 
advent to the parsonage seven years 
after a welcome was extended to Mary, 
became the wife of Henry Bradshaw. 
She died at an early age, leaving four 
children, whose father soon followed 
her. They were received at the parson- 
age by Aunt Cook. If she ever looked 
upon them as a burden, their innocence 
and helplessness brought out her ma- 


ternal instinct and she found in them 
that which more than compensated for 
all her care and trouble. 

Miss Cook, like many another de- 
scendant of the New England clergy, 
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had good reason for being proud of 
her ancestry, but while there was satis- 
faction in the reality, it brought no cash 
to her beaded purse, and with real puri- 
tan heroism she applied herself to the 
sterner realities of life. Being con- 
veniently near Harvard College the 
Menotomy parsonage was a desirable 
place of residence for students and fac- 


ulty and soon others from town found 
a congenial home beneath the old roof- 
tree. Miss Cook thus maintained the 
dignity of the parsonage and of her 
position while at the same time she 
added to her resources. Professional 
men always made their way to “Aunt 
Cook’s” in preference to the “Black 


Horse” or “Cooper’s Tavern” in Cam- 
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bridge. In fact there was a silent in- 
fluence here which had its good effect 
upon them. The old leather bound 
family Bible witnessed of the best ; the 
ancestral portraits offered good society, 
silent but to be trusted, and even the 
old desk, with its neatly kept files of 
manuscript sermons told of the labor 
which gives true dignity to manhood. 
Among the early boarders of this 
class was James Sullivan, a rising law- 
yer, who sought here a quiet retire- 
ment for himself during his inocula- 
tion for the small pox. So tenderly did 
Aunt Cook minister to his needs, and 
so rapid was his recovery, that he 
never forgot the Menotomy parsonage 


called, accompanied by a friend, Mr. 
William Williamson, of North Caro- 
lina. The part of the country through 
which they travelled was unfrequented. 
The scene was rural, the air refreshing, 
the birds carolled on every spray and 
all nature was in a most agreeable hu- 
mor. The hearts of the two gentlemen, 
which vibrated to the harmony that per- 
vaded Creation, were open to every ten- 
der impression. In one of their excur- 
sions in South Berwick township they 
met a little girl, five or six years old, 
whose beauty and sweetness, like some 
little wandering wood nymph, attract- 
ed their attention; they stopped to 
speak to her. ‘What is your name?’ 
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and its worthy occupant, and when in 
later years, in the fullness of his honors 
as jurist, statesman and Governor of 
Massachusetts, he made frequent visits 
to see her and was a friend indeed. In 
fact the acquaintance then formed rip- 
ened into a family association and Mrs. 
Amory, a daughter of Governor Sulli- 
van, with her children passed many 
pleasant summers at the old parsonage. 

Through the influence of Mr. Sulli- 
van, there was brought to Miss Cook’s 
door, one day at the dawn of the last 
century, a most attractive little girl. 
Her previous history has been told as 
follows: “Hon. James Sullivan, upon 
a tour of business and pleasure visited 
the District of Maine, as it was then 


said Mr. Williamson, dismounting 
from his horse. 

“Eunice, Sir,’ returned the child. 

“ “Who is your father?’ 

“*T have none,’ she said. 

““Ah! that’s hard, indeed. Where 
is your mother ?’ 

““*She is sick and going to die too,’ 
cried the poor little girl. The feelings 
of the gentlemen were touched by the 
simplicity of the child. They followed 
up their interest by further inquiries 
and visited the house of the mother and 
found the sick woman and her friendly 
nurse. The nurse was talkative and in 
answer to their questions informed 
them that the mother was in the last 
stages of consumption, and that her 
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mind was entirely occupied concerning 
her child who would be left, on her 
death, defenseless and unprotected. 
Entering the room where the widowed 
mother lay Mr. Williamson inquired if 
she would be willing to put the child 
under his protection. Her consent was 
given with joy; to her it seemed that 
this event was ordered by that Being 
who is the father of the fatherless and 
the protector of the widow. Mr. Wil- 
liamson promised to send for the child 
as soon as the mother was no more, and 
they took their leave. They called upon 
the physician in attendance upon the 


mother, and begged him to pay her 
every attention his professional skill 
could render, and write when she 
breathed her last. 

“In about six weeks this event took 
place. Mr. Williamson sent immedi- 
ately for the child who was according- 
ly conveyed to Boston. On her arrival 
there Maria Eunice Lord, for that was 
her name, was received by her Boston 
friends and soon after went to the old 
town, earlier known by its Indian name 
of Menotomy, now Arlington. Here 
she was placed in the benevolent care of 


a lady, Miss Mary Cook, the daughter 
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of Parson Samuel Cook, the first min- 
ister of the parish, and in her family 
spent her early years.” 

The coming of little Eunice to the 
parsonage marked a new era in the life 
of Miss Cook. To be sure it added to 
her cares, but there was something in 
the nature of the little girl from the 
country, so different from that of the 
Boston girls whom she had known, that 
softened and purified her own. The 
voice of the child was music to the ears 
of all the occupants of the house, and 
not the least so to a 
young physician who 
had just come to en- 
joy the advantages of 
the old parsonage, 
and had quietly begun 
to make his way to a 
practice in the town. 
He had been gradu- 
ated at Harvard Col- 
lege and its medical 
school, and promised 
to be an honor to the 
profession which he 
had chosen. Doctor 
Timothy Wellington 
became strongly at- 
tached to the pretty 
little girl. As time went on Aunt Cook 
saw that the young doctor’s fgndness 
for Eunice was ripening into love, and, 
liking and respecting him as she did, 
she could not discourage the attach- 
ment. So when at the age of eighteen 
Eunice went from the old parsonage as 
his bride Miss Cook found a solace for 
her loneliness in their happiness. Her 
ward did not go, at marriage, beyond 
her convenient oversight. From the 
parsonage door Miss Cook looked 
many times each day to the new home 
across the highway. Had it been her 
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own daughter’s she could not have done 
so with more evident satisfaction. 
There was an occupant of the par- 
sonage of a very different type from 
those already introduced to the reader. 
The Spanish Consul to New England 
in seeking for retirement from the 
growing city, was introduced to Miss 
Cook, and found a pleasant home with 
her. His natural characteristics served 
as amusement for his hostess, who at 
first manifested no admiration for the 
official, but after a time became recon- 
ciled and derived not 
a little pleasure from 





Don Juan Stough- 
ton’s society. When 


he was ill Miss Cook 
was unremitting in 
her faithful care and 
attention, and when 
he was laid to rest in 
the Old Burying 
Ground she felt that 
another grave was 
added the 
tenanted by those who 
had been dear to her 


and 


to many 


in life whose 
resting place was but 
a step from her door. 

Aunt Cook was not left in the par- 
sonage alone, in her declining years, 
but was comforted and cared for by 
one to whom she had ministered when 
left an orphan. Anna Bradshaw was 
the one of the third generation to con- 
tinue the family possession of the 
house. Faithful to the traditions of the 
family, she guarded it until the end of 
her life. When loosening her hold upon 
the many treasures of the parsonage, 
she entrusted the contents of one draw- 
er of her lamented grandfather’s study 
desk to one, who for name and kinship, 
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she had a fond attachment. Maria Eu- 
nice Wellington, or Mrs. Hodgdon, 
even in advanced years, delighted in 
showing a letter penned by the Tory, 
Isaac Royall, while in banishment in 
England. This letter was written to 
his old tutor, Rev. Samuel Cook, 
pleading with him _ to _ intercede 
with the government of the State of 
Massachusetts to allow him to return to 
his home and estate in Medford. 

True to her inherited instinct, Miss 
Bradshaw, the last of the family occu- 
pants of the parsonage, devised the es- 
tate to the church which she loved 
and over which her grandfather was 
settled as pastor in 1739. Now the 
West Precinct was no longer known as 
Menotomy but was duly incorporated 
as West Cambridge. The march of 
progress soon caused the removal of 
the old parsonage and destroyed the 
Lombardy poplars, but through the 
thoughtfulness of Timothy Welling- 
ton some interesting portions were 
saved. Among them is one of the win- 
dow shutters which bears the mark 
of a British bullet, fired during the 
running fight of the afternoon of April 
19, 1775. A glazed window sash is 
also treasured in the town, a gift of 
Mrs. Eunice L. Wellington Hodgdon, 
whose father had a particular interest 
in it. It was one of the “best room” 
windows, on the glass of which various 
autographs have been cut that give to 
it both historic and sentimental inter- 
est. 

Naturally the first name to be placed 
upon this autograph window was that 
of the owner, the parson, and there is 
to be read to-day, in bold characters, 
the name of Samuel Cook and affixed to 
it is the date 1772. One pane bears the 
following: Madame De Neufville; 
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Nancy De Neufville; John De Neuf- 
ville, Nov. 30, 1787. This trio consti- 
tuted a family who shared the com- 
forts of his home. The name is inter- 
woven with several incidents of the 
American Revolution. John De Neuf- 
ville, according to a rude slab in the 
Precinct Burying ground, was an em- 
inent merchant in Amsterdam. His 
death occurred at Menotomy in 1796. 
It is claimed that he rendered efficient 
service to this country during the war, 
in promoting negotiations for a loan 
from the Dutch capitalists, and that af- 
ter the war he came to the United 
States and established a business which 
was not successful. His widow peti- 
tioned Congress for relief, claiming 
that the family embarrassment was due 
to the efforts of her husband in be- 
half of the distressed Colonies. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in a letter to Wash- 
ington, in allusion to her claim said, “I 
do not know what the case admits of ; 
but from some papers she showed me, 
it would seem she had pretentions to 
the kindness of this country.” She 
afterwards became the wife of Don 
Juan Stoughton, the Spanish consul 
before mentioned. 
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Under the date of 1811, appear the 
names of Rebecca Cook Bradshaw, 
Mary Cook, Timothy Wellington, and 
fancy, in careful dealing with several 
unfinished or unsuccessful attempts 
with the diamond point, may read Ma- 
ria Eunice Lord. It was less than two 
years later that this sunbeam of the 
parsonage went out as the bride of the 
young physician. 

Another pane of the window shows 
the name of A. C. Linzee, who was a 
daughter of John De Neufville and 
wife of Ralph I. Linzee. Andrew 


Boardman and Mary Boardman, the 
genealogist says, were prominent in 
the first Parish in revolutionary days; 
Lizzie Sullivan was a member of the 
Governor’s family. Of the names 
plainly to be traced are Silvanus Bour, 
Nov. 30, 1787, John De Mady, Peter 
Curtis, Jonathan Frost, Jnr., Samuel 
Griffin, H. Judson and Ephraim Ran- 
dall, with the initials of others, each 
and all of whom have shared the hos- 
pitality of the old parsonage and fain 
would testify of it to their children’s 
children. 
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MONG the first of the feathered 
race to appear in the early 
spring are the Bluebirds. 
Sometimes they arrive before 

the first of March, willing to brave its 
cold and bitter winds, so eager are 
they to return to New England. They 
are found almost everywhere in in- 
habited districts; in old orchards, 
along the country roadsides, and even 
at times in the parks of the great cit- 
ies. About May fifteenth the blue- 
birds build their nests in some con- 
cealed place, choosing by preference 
a hollow post, or a deserted wood- 
pecker’s nest. Within it they build 
one of grass, seaweed, rags, or any- 
thing near at hand, and there are laid 
four pale blue eggs. About June fif- 
teenth the young birds are flying about 
with their parents. 

Another early comer is the Cow- 
bird. He has no song to speak of and 
little to bring him to our attention, ex- 
cept the fact that he is too lazy to build 


a home of his own in which to rear 
the young, and hence his mate lays her 
eggs in the nests of other birds. As 
Cowbirds’ eggs hatch more quickly 
than those of other birds, the young 
interloper has generally two or three 
days’ start of his nest fellows, with the 
result that he, being stronger and bet- 
ter developed, throws the lawful in- 
mates out. At any rate, whatever 
happens, he always fares well. The 
eggs of the Cowbird are white, thick 
ly dotted with reddish brown, and she 
usually lays them in the nests of the 
Yellow Warbler, Pewee, or Indigo 
Bird. 

About April first, or a little later, 
some interesting birds will be met with 
in the thickest cedar-swamps. There 
the Screech Owl may be seen, blink- 
ing as if he could not quite make you 
out. Upon penetrating into the deep- 
est recesses of the swamp, one may 
suddenly hear a gutteral croak, and 


looking upward the eye encounters 
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what appears to be a pile of brush on 
every tree, and on each pile a dump- 
ish bird with a long bill, more like a 
hen than anything else. This is the 
Black-crowned Night Heron, and it is 
likely that there may be a hundred or 
more nests in the colony. Each nest 
contains four blue eggs about the size 
and shape of a bantam’s egg. In simi- 
lar localities the Great Blue Heron, or 
the Green Heron make their nests. 

A little later the edges of the 
swamps will be found alive with small 
birds. Near the border of some pool 
or brook, the Maryland Yellow-throats 
build their home and one may hunt for 
hours before it is discovered. The 
beautiful little nest is usually well 
hidden in some tussock or clump of 
grass, and contains three or four white 
eggs, dotted with brown. The parent 
birds will do everything in their power 
to divert your attention and it will be 
hard to resist the wiles of the hand- 


some black-headed little yellow male. 

The Black-poll Warbler and the 
Water Thrush will be there also, the 
former noticeable by his black head. 
Then, too, the Red-start may be found. 
He is a strange little chap, sometimes 
building his nest in low bushes, some- 
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times in trees forty or fifty feet from 
the ground. The Redstart’s plumage 
is not of the hue that his name implies, 
but of orange and black, a good deal 
like a Baltimore Oriole on a small 
scale. This latter bird will come from 
the South about May first, or a little 
earlier, and flash like a ray of sun- 
light from tree to tree. Presently 
his more sombrely dressed mate 
will put in an appearance and 
the pair will begin about the end of 
May to construct, at the tip of some 
branch overhanging the roadside, one 
of the nests with which we are all so 
familiar. It is a beautiful nest, woven 
out of fibres, with here and there a bit 
of string or gaudy cloth for ornament. 
Upon one occasion a patriotic person 
hung red, white and blue worsted near 
his home, hoping that an oriole, which 
was building near by, would use some 
of it; and he was highly gratified when 
on July Fourth, a brood of young ori- 
oles resplendent in their orange and 
black liveries of Lord Baltimore, for 
whom the bird was first named, 
chirped noisily from a red, white and 
blue nest. 

Leaving the wet haunts of these 
birds and coming into the dry wood- 
lands, where the ground has a peren- 
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nial carpet of leaves and pine needles, 
one will find the Water Thrush’s near 
relative, the Oven-bird. He makes his 
appearance after May the first, sneak- 
ing about the woods like a burglar, a 
noisy one it must be said, for his song, 
beginning low and gradually becom- 
ing louder, ends abruptly at the top 
of his vocal strength. He begins to 
build his nest about June the first. 
Unless the bird is flushed suddenly, it 
is very difficult to discover, and one 
must look very closely for the four 
little eggs in their carefully roofed 
resting place. 

Up in the tall pines are the rarer 
Wood-warblers. Oftentimes, in tramp- 
ing through the woods, we hear an 
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apparently insignificent chirp from 
some tree-top, and find on careful in- 
vestigation that it has come from some 
bird of the Warbler family for which, 
perhaps, we have been looking all day. 
Early in the spring, before the trees 
are well leaved out, is a very good 
time to see these little fellows. The 
Blackburnian Warbler, beautifully ar- 
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rayed in orange and black, the tiny 
Parula Warbler, with its Quakerlike 
dress of blue gray, set off by a saddle 
of old gold, the Pine 
Creeping Warbler and the 
Black-throated Green 
Warbler will all become 
familiar to you in time. 
The one last mentioned 
nests in the tallest pine 
trees and its nest is so tiny 
that you will hardly find 
it, unless you happen to 
see the bird fly off. 

The Yellow is the com- 
monest of all our New 
England Warblers, and is 
known by half a dozen 
names—Yellow Warbler, 
Summer Warbler, Yel- 
low Wren, Yellow Spar- 
row and Yellow Bird being the ones 
most frequently heard. The female 
is olive green and is most quiet 
and retiring, but the male bird in 
his suit of yellow sprinkled with 
brown, is a familiar figure on the 
roadside shrubbery. It nests any- 
where, often in barberry bushes, when 
they can be found, and never over six 
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feet or so from the ground. The nest 
is strongly built of plant fibres and 
lined usually with fern down, or some 
other soft material. There four white 
eggs are laid, splotched and dotted 
about the larger end with purplish 
brown. This is one of the birds most 
frequently burdened with the eggs of 
the Cowbird, and it often happens that 
the little warbler roofs over her first 
nest and builds on it a second one in 
her efforts to be rid of such an unwel- 
come guest. 

The other familiar member of this 
family is the Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
and is one of the most beautiful— 
black and white, with a yellow cap, 
and yellow wingbars set off by its dis- 
tinguishing mark of bright chestnut : 
this bird makes the hillsides and wood- 
ed places cheerful by its song. Its 
nest, generally found in some low bush 
on a hillside, is suspended between 
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two branches, or a small fork of a 
shrub, and contains usually four eggs 
very much like those of the Yellow 
Warbler in size and marking. It is 
one of the most perfect examples of 
bird architecture and does not easily 
escape the notice of the ornithologist. 

Another variety of Warbler often 
seen in large numbers during the 
spring migration, is the Yellow Rump, 
a showy little bird in blue, gray and 
yellow. It breeds but seldom in New 
England, except in the more Northern 
States, and then sparingly. 

The Warbler family is very large, 
and in addition to those birds alread\ 
mentioned, one may see in the spring 
the following: Canadian, Wilson’s, 
Hooded, Maryland Yellow-throat, 
Mourning, Connecticut, Prairie, Pine 
Creeping, Yellow Palm, Yellow 
Throated, Bav-breasted, Magnolia. 
Black-throated Blue, Cape May, Ten- 
nessee, Orange-crowned, Nashville. 
Golden-winged, Blue-winged, Worm- 
eating, Prothonotary, and Black and 
White. The last named, sometimes 
known as the Black and White 
Creeper, is familiar to many lovers of 
the woods. He is often to be seen 
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running up and down the bark of large 
trees, looking for the larve and bugs 
that form his diet. The nest, usually 
on the ground at the foot of some large 
tree, is a slight structure of grass, and 
contains, when complete, four small 
white eggs, with reddish brown dots 
all over their surface. 

Leaving the uplands and wandering 





BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER 


down toward the river, along its banks 
Blackbirds will be discovered looking 
about for a suitable bush in which to 
build their nests, or if it is fairly late 
in May, one may see the male bird 
perched on some branch overhanging 
the stream, while he sings to his 
heart’s content. Within the thick bush- 
es, or perhaps in the long grass, the 
little brown female is quietly sitting 
on her substantial nest. In the reeds 
the marsh wrens are busily twittering 
and excitedly peeping forth at anyone 
who intrudes. Their nest is a won- 
derfully made structure, carefully 
woven of dead reeds and fastened to 
living ones. It looks more like a gourd 
than a nest. A tiny hole in the top ad- 





mits the parent birds. It is carefuly 
lined with feathers and soft material, 
in which six or eight chocolate colored 
eggs are deposited. This little nest 
of the Marsh Wren’s is one of the most 
perfect of bird homes. 

sut what is that form that scuttled 
away so suddenly, hardly giving one 
a chance to determine its character? A 
careful search will reveal a Rail’s nest, 
with its complement of seven or eight 
buff eggs speckled with black. In the 
northernmost state of New England 
may be found the Coot, which lays 
its eggs on a tussock in the middle of 
some marsh. The eggs resemble in 
color those of the Rail, but in size are 
as large as those of the bantam. 





CAT BIRD 


In marshy borders of lakes or ponds 
are found the nests of the Horned, or 
Pied-billed Grebes (Hell-divers they 
are called when they appear along the 
sea coast in winter). They build a 
platform of dead weeds, which they 
anchor to living ones. The Loon con- 
structs a similar resting place for the 
two eggs (as large as those of the 
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BELTED KINGFISHER 


goose) which it lays each year, their 
ground color being chocolate, with 
black dots sparingly distributed over 
the surface. 

Some birds build their summer 
homes in strange places. For instance, 
one would never think of finding the 
Kingfisher, so familiar to all who live 
near water, sitting on seven white eggs 
at the end of a burrow which would 
do credit to a woodchuck or rabbit, yet 
this is the form of seclusion which is 
sought. There is a gravel pit on th 
banks of the Sudbury River in Mas- 
sachusetts that is the home of hun- 
dreds of Swallows and two pairs of 
Kingfishers. The steep walls of -this 
pit are honey-combed with the little 
holes of the Bank-swallows that live 
there and each year raise their broods 
to add to the numbers that skim over 
the smooth surface of the river. One 
may take a trowel and dig into the 
bank for three feet before coming to 
the end of the burrow, where on a few 
grasses will be found at nesting time 
four white eggs. These are the only 


two New England birds, I believe, that 
conceal their eggs in the earth, but 
often birds use holes in trees for that 
purpose. Many of them are lazy, 
though, and have a habit of appropri- 
ating the deserted nests of wood- 
peckers which make their own excava- 
tions often to the depth of eighteen 
inches in sound green trees. There at 
the bottom of the hole thus made, on 
a few chips, they lay their eggs, always 
white, but varying greatly in size ac- 
cording to the variety. The Wood- 
peckers found in New England are the 
Red-headed, Hairy, Downy, Pileted, 
Yellow-bellied, Red-naped, and Gold- 
en-winged. In winter some of the 
Arctic species come to us. 

Along the sea-coast near fishing 
grounds, may be seen the common 
Terns hovering about, waiting to pick 
up any bits of fish thrown from the 
fishermen’s boats, and sometimes tak- 
ing a hand themselves in the fishing. 
Their near relatives, the Caspian, Arc- 
tic, Roseate and Least Terns may be 


met with them. These birds all breed 
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dle of May the Whip-poor-wills put 
in an appearance, as do also their 
near relatives the Night Hawks. The 
Chimney Swallows are close con- 
nections of these two, and if you 
can manage to see the nest of one, 
you will observe an odd provision 





in nature which furnishes _ these 
birds with a kind of glue to fas- 
ten the basket-like nest against the side 
of the chimney. The Pewee is known 
by the constant reiteration of his own 
name, and you may look for his nest 
under old bridges and in similar 
places. Then the Swallows will come 
and build on some old barn, and if 
one has time to watch their nest grow 
bit by bit, it will be found most inter- 





. esting. 
Vireos nest in the woods, but as 
Cones ee they come a little later than most 
in the various islands of the Vineyard birds, they may be reserved for the 


Sound group, particularly Muskegat, "ext article. 

where they are protected. Some of th That gaudy woodland bird, the 
Hawks will be seen 
there also, notably 
the Marsh Hawk, 
which in his quest 
for mice and 
shrews flies low 
over the wet 
meadows. The 
Red-shouldered 
Hawk and the 





Sharp-shinned 
4 Hawk are the 

‘ ones that do the 
damage; the 
Marsh Hawk, dis- 
tinguishable a 


3 long way off by 
4 his white rump, 
4 will not invade the 





. poultry yard. 
Toward the mid- BLUE JAY 
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REDWINGED BLACKBIRD 


Blue Jay, will make himself familiar 
with you whether you want to meet 
him or not. He will imitate all the 
other birds in addition to his own cat- 
like call, and at times give a cry like 
the squeaking of an old door on a 
windy day. 

Sparrows without number come 
from the South, the early arrivals be- 
ing the Fox Sparrow, the largest of 
his kind, and the White-throated Spar- 
row. Both of these pass on to the 
Northern limit of New England, close- 
ly followed by many others. 

A calendar of the birds of New 
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NEW ENGLAND 


England during the months of March, 
April and May is appended. This is 
taken from “The Birds of New Eng- 
land,” by H. D. Minot. These dates 
are only approximate, as the birds 
come far earlier to Connecticut and 
Rhode Island than to the Northern 
States of New England. 

The space allowed will hardly per- 
mit the enumeration of more than half 
the names of the birds which may 
cross one’s path in the spring season. 





CARDINAL GROSBEAK 


March Ist-15th. 

Song Sparrows and Snow Birds 
begin to sing. The Bluebirds and 
Blackbirds come from the South, 
and the Song Sparrows and Rob- 
ins become more abundant. 

March 15th-3Ist. 

The Robins, Cedar-birds, Mead- 
ow Larks become more numerous. 
Blackbirds, Fox Sparrows, Bay- 
winged Buntings, Cow-birds, and 
Pewees arrive. 

April. 

The Kingfishers, Swallows, 
Chipping Sparrows, Field Spar- 
rows, Hermit Thrushes, Pine 
Warblers, Red-poll Warblers, 
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Ruby-crowned Kinglets, and some- 
times White-throated Sparrows 
appear. 

May Ist. 

About the 1st of the month the 
Barn Swallows, Black and White 
Warblers, Least Flycatchers, 
Night Hawks, Purple Martins, 
Solitary Vireo, Towhee Buntings, 
Yellow-rump Warblers, and Yel- 
low-winged Sparrows make their 
appearance. 

May Sth. 

The Baltimore Orioles, Black- 

throated Green Warblers, Catbirds, 


Chimney Swallows, Wilson’s 
Thrushes, Yellow Warblers. 
May roth. 


Blackburnian Warblers, Black- 
cap Warblers, Black-throated 
Blue Warblers, Parula Warblers, 





Bobolinks, Chestnut-sided Warb- 
lers, Oven-birds, Golden-winged 
Warblers, House Wrens, Hum- 
ming-birds, King birds, Maryland 
Yellow-throats, Nashville Warb- 
lers, Redstarts, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, Warbling Vireos, Wa- 
ter Wagtails, Wood Thrushes, and 
Yellow-throated Vireos arrive. 
May 15th. 

The Bay-breasted, Magnolia, 
Black-poll, Canadian, and Mourn- 
ing Warblers arrive, also the Ol- 
ive-sided Flycatchers, Traill’s Fly- 
catchers and White-crowned Spar- 
rows appear. 

May 2oth. 

About the 20th the Tennessee 
Warblers, the Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catchers and the Wood Pewees 
may be looked for. 





LARK BUNTING 








A Century of Choral Singing in 
New England 


By Henry C. Lahee 


HE cause of music in New 
England has always re- 
ceived its greatest impulse 
from the enthusiasm of men 

who, while possessed of comparatively 
small technical ability or musical edu- 
cation, put the whole force of their 
souls into the work of helping the 
masses of people to a higher enjoy- 
ment of music than that in which they 
found them. Their accomplishments 
to this end must always be regarded 
with respect, for he who does the most 
for the cause of music in a nation is the 
man who inspires the greatest number 
with a love for the art and a desire for 
some knowledge of it, and as choral 
singing affords the surest foundation, 
we naturally look to those men who 
have been foremost in its cultivation. 

Until the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century there was practically no 
choral singing except in the church, 
but an enthusiast arose who not only 
initiated important reforms in church 
choirs, but also established that pecul- 
iar institution of olden times generally 
known as the “singing skewl,” and 
who is said to have originated, in New 
England, the concert. 

This enthusiast was William Bil- 
lings, born in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, a tanner by trade, who has been 
described as a mixture of the ludi- 
crous, eccentric, commonplace, active, 
patriotic, and religious elements, with 
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a slight touch of musical and poetic 
talent. He was deformed,—one arm 
somewhat withered, one leg shorter 
than the other, and blind of one eye, 
and he was given to the habit of con- 
tinually taking snuff. He had a sten- 
torian voice, drowning that of every 
singer near him. He was an advocate 
of the “fuguing tunes” then being in- 
troduced into the country from Eng- 
land, and he wrote many such tunes 
himself, using the sides of leather in 
his tannery on which to work out his 
musical ideas with a piece of chalk. 
With the compositions of Billings, 
crude as they were and amusing, we 
have nothing to do. Let a single sam- 
ple, and that a poem (?) stand for all. 
This verse was written as a dedication 
ode to his “New England Psalm 
Singer,” published in 1770 :— 
O, praise the Lord with one consent, 
And in this grand design 
Let Britain and the Colonies 
Unanimously join. 

Billings introduced the bass viol into 
the church and thus broke down the 
ancient Puritanical prejudice against 
musical instruments. He also was the 
first to use the pitch pipe in order to 
ensure some degree of certainty in 
‘striking up the tune” in church. Bil- 
lings gradually drifted away from tan- 
ning and became a singing teacher. 
As early as 1774 he began to teach a 
class at Stoughton, and as a result of 
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his labors the Stoughton Musical So- 
ciety, which still flourishes, was 
formed in 1786, and it has the record 
of being the first musical society of 
Massachusetts. The Dartmouth, N. 
H., Handel Society was also formed 
about this time, and numerous singing 
schools sprang up, for the example of 
Billings was followed by others. In- 
deed, Billings was able to impart so 
much enthusiasm to his classes and he 
taught them to sing with such good 
swing and expression, that singing be- 
came a revelation to most people. He 
died at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, but he had given the impulse 
which has gathered in force with each 
succeeding year, and which has been 
carried forward and increased by other 
enthusiasts. 

The Massachusetts Musical Society 
was formed in 1807 with the same 
object as most of the singing societies, 
viz., that of singing psalms and an- 
thems. It was dissolved in 1810, but 
in 1815 the Handel and Haydn Society 
was formed, and on December 25th of 
that year, gave a performance at 
King’s Chapel-in Boston of the first 
part of Haydn’s “Creation,” and airs 
and choruses selected from Handel’s 
works. The audience numbered nine 
hundred and forty-five and the verdict 
on the performance was, “Such was 
the excitement of the hearers, and at- 
tention of the performers, that there is 
nothing to compare with it at the 
present day.” There had, however, 
been performances of oratorio in Bos- 
ton previous to this, both in 1812 and 
1813 under the direction of Dr. Jack- 
son, the organist, at that time, of the 
Brattle Street church. At this last 
performance, in 1813, part of the Det- 
tingen Te Deum and the Hallelujah 


Chorus were given by a choir of two 
hundred and fifty voices and an or- 
chestra of fifty instruments, and the 
impulse given by this concert undoubt- 
edly had much to do with the forma- 
tion of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
Thus within fifteen years of the 
death of Billings, choral singing, poor 
as. it was, had reached a much higher 
plane than that in which he left it. 
Amongst his most eminent contem- 
poraries and successors were Andrew 
Law, who was a better musician, 
though a man of less magnetism; 
Jacob Kimball, less original than Bil- 
lings ; Oliver Holden, first a carpenter 
and joiner of Charlestown, then 
teacher of singing, composer of hymns 
and fuguing tunes, and later a pub- 
lisher; Samuel Holyoke, of Boxford, 
teacher of singing, violin, flute and 
clarinet ; Daniel Read, Timothy Swan, 
Jacob French, Oliver Shaw, a blind 
singer, and many others, who all flour- 
ished and taught the “singin’ skewl.” 
A vivid description of an old fash- 
ioned New England singing school was 
given in the Musical Visitor for Janu- 
ary, 1842, by Moses Cheney, an old 
time preacher and singer, who was 
born in 1776. Elder Cheney was the 
progenitor of the well known family 
of singers of that name, who during 
the middle of the century traveled all 
over the country giving concerts. 
After relating some incidents of his 
childhood, Flder Cheney says: 


“We were soon paraded all around the 
room, standing up to a board supported by 
old-fashioned kitchen chairs. . . . The 
master took his place inside the circle, took 
out of his pocket a paper manuscript, with 
rules and tunes all written with pen and ink, 
read the rules, and then said we must attend 
to the rising and falling of the notes. I shall 
now take the liberty to call ladies and gen- 
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tlemen and things just as they were called 
in that school, and I begin with the rules as 
they were called, first: 
FLATS. 
The natural place for mi is in B 
But if B be flat mi is in E. 
If B and E be flat mi is in A. 
If B, E, and A be flat\mi is in D. 
If B, E, A, and D be flat mi is in G. 
SHARPS. 
But if F be sharp mi is in F. 
If F and C be sharp mi is in C. 
If F, C, and G be sharp mi is in G. 
If F, C, G, and D be sharp mi is in D. 

“These rules as then called were all that 
was presented in that school. 

“The books contained one part each, bass 
books, tenor books, counter books, and 
treble books. Such as sung bass had a bass 
book; he that sung tenor had a tenor book; 
he who sang counter a counter book, and 
the gals, as then called, had treble books. 
I had no book. With all these things before 
the school the good master began, ‘Come, 
boys, you must rise and fall the notes first 
and then the gals must try.’ So he began 
with the oldest, who stood at the head,— 
‘Now follow me right up and down; sound.’ 
So he sounded, and followed the master up 
and down as it was called. Some more 
than half could follow the master. Others 
would go up two or three notes and then 
fall back lower than the first note. My 
feelings grew acute. To see some of the 
large boys, full twenty years old, make such 
dreadful work, what could I do! Great fits 
of laughing, both with boys and gals, would 
often occur. Then the gals had 
their turn to rise and fall the notes. ‘Come, 
gals, now see if you can’t beat the boys.’ So 
when he had gone through the gals’ side of 
the school he seemed to think the gals had 
done rather the best. Now the rules were left 
for tunes. Old Russia was brought on first. 
The master sang it over several times, first 
with the bass, then with the tenor, then with 
the counter and then with the trebles. Such 
as had notes looked on, such as had none 
listened to the rest. In this way the school 
went on through the winter. A good num- 
ber of tunes were learned in this school and 
were sung well as we thought, but as to the 
science of music very little was gained. 


“At the close of the school, and after 
singing the last night, we made a settlement 
with the master. He agreed ‘to keep,’ as 
then called, for one shilling and sixpence a 
night, and to take his pay in Indian corn at 
three shillings a bushel. A true dividend 
of the cost was made among the boys, the 
gals found the candles for their part, and it 
amounted to thirteen quarts and one pint of 
corn apiece. After the master had made 
some good wishes on us all, we were dis- 
missed and all went home in harmony and 
good union.” 

It would be difficult to find a more 
touching or more convincing tribute to 
the value of the singing school than 
that given by Elder Cheney. “Think 
for a moment,” he says, “‘a little boy at 
twelve years of age, growing up in the 
shade of the deep and dense forests of 
New Hampshire, seldom out of the 
sight of his mother, or the hearing of 
her voice, never saw a singing master 
or a musical note—seldom ever heard 
the voice of any human being except 
in his own domestic circle, by the fire- 
side of his father’s humble hearth. 
Think of it! Now he is a member of 
a school—more, a singing school! 
Singing the tunes by note! Singing 
“We live above!’ Carrying any part 
all in the same high boy’s voice. O, 
that winter’s work. The foundation 
of many happy days for more than 
fifty years past. The master too! Ah, 
that blessed form of a man. His bright 
blue, sparkling eyes and his sweet, 
angelic voice—his manifest love and 
care for his pupils—everything com- 
bined to make him one of a thousand.” 

Then comes a repetition of the story 
of Elijah and Elisha, with a New Eng- 
land coloring. “Forty-three years ago” 
(one hundred and four years from 
the present date, for Mr. Cheney wrote 
in 1841) “or the winter after I was 

twenty-one, I followed Mr. William 
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Tenney, the best instructor I had ever 
found. He taught every afternoon and 
evening in the week, Sunday excepted. 
When he left us, he gave me his sing- 
ing book and wooden pitch pipe and 
told me to believe I was the best singer 
in the world and then I should never 
be afraid to sing anywhere. 
After this last school, from the time of 
my age, twenty-one, I have taught 
singing until I became fifty—that is, 
more or less, from time to time.” 
There is in the Religious Monthly of 
1861 an acount of the Oxford, Massa- 
chusetts, singing school, founded in 
1830, in which a good deal of human 
nature is revealed. The jealousies 
among the singers, their sarcastic re- 
marks, at one another’s expense, and 
the oddities of the teacher are very 
amusing. “Fill your chests and open 
your mouths. Don’t squeeze your 
mouths as if you were going to whistle 
Yankee Doodle,” the teacher exclaims, 
and then proceeds to give an example 
of a thunderous tone, roll it, quaver 
and shake it. Then he shows the oppo- 
site, in mimicry of his class. Now the 
pupils endeavor to imitate him, and 
subject themselves to the biting sar- 
casm of their fellow pupils —‘Now 
I understand being threatened with 
lock-jaw,” says one. “She looks as if 
she was trying to swallow the uni- 
But these 
little pleasantries have become unin- 
teresting by frequent repetition, and 
we may well turn to a later number of 
the same journal and glance at an ac- 
count of “a singing school of fifty 
years ago,” which means about 1820: 


verse,” another exclaims. 


“The class arrives in a straggling stream, 
the meeting being held at seven o’clock in 
the parish vestry. The teacher takes from 
his pocket a yellow flute with one key, fits 
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the parts together with much care, adjusts 
the instrument to the corner of his mouth 
and gives a preliminary flourish. With a 
few well considered remarks the school is 
open for the season. 

“The pupils are marshalled according to 
their voices and attainments. Now he 
stands before a row of young ladies, gets 
the pitch from the yellow flute and elevates 
his sonorous voice. Now he listens along 
the line for «unison or discord, as the class 
repeat the note or passage. From the rattle 
of short, diffident responses, let off at every 
possible grade, his quick ear is able, after 
some severe trials of patience, to judge of 
the materials offered. They are afterwards 
put through a series of more difficult tests. 
At one bench shrill tenors respond as 
through a comb covered with thin paper. 
Boys crow like young chanticleers, or fall 
into ruins from some high note, while basses 
drop into unfathomable depths of sound 
which seem to come up everywhere through 
the floor and give no hint of origin or rela- 
tion to other sounds. 

“Failing at his bench to govern the tones 
of the class by his voice, the teacher now 
goes to an obscure corner of the candle- 
lighted room and returns with a violoncello 
in a green bag, and after some wailings 
and shrieks from the upper strings, groans 
from the lower ones, and a little tub-tub- 
tubbing with the thumb and finger, the in- 
strument is in tune and away they go at it 
again guided in their perilous path by the 
tones of the bass viol. 

“As the class proceeds from week to 
week, Fa, Sol, La become obsolete, varieties 
of time and movement are noted, keynotes 
discovered, and the class goes from “Dun- 
dee” and “Old Hundred” to more stirring 
music. Now they start on some ambitious 
fuguing tunes of Billings and Holden, in 
which the several parts worry and puzzle 
each other like half a dozen reckless fire 
engines in full cry to a conflagration, and 
the few remaining lessons are more like 
musical reunions.” 


A graphic picture is given of the 
bent and aged sexton, an old sailor, 
and his frequent dashes to the door to 
disperse the crowd of young street buc- 
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caneers who gather to have some fun 
at the expense of the class. At them 
he hurls a broadside of invective, of 
which his sea training has made him 
master. The grotesque shadows of 
the teacher cast upon the wall by the 
dim glimmer of the candles afford 
gentle mirth. Then, too, many a run- 
ning noose flung over young people 
unawares at the singing school was 
drawn into a love-knot in after months 
and years. Undoubtedly the singing 
school was a great institution in its day. 
Another great factor in the develop- 
ment of choral singing amongst the 
people was the Musical Convention, 
and the establishment of these conven- 
tions has generally been attributed to 
Lowell Mason. But we must refer 
again to the Cheney family and quote 
from a letter written by Moses E. 
Cheney, the son of Elder Cheney. 
“You know, perhaps, that the singing con- 
ventions, or ‘musical conventions,’ had their 
beginning in Montpelier, Vermont, in May, 
1839, and that your humble servant was the 
projector, and that they were continued 
yearly until five very successful conventions 
had been held. At every convention a com- 
mittee was appointed to fix upon a town 
within the state for the next convention and 
give due notice to the newspapers. The five 
conventions under the organization were 
held at the following villages: Montpelier, 
1839; Newberry, 1840; Windsor, 1841: 
Woodstock, 1842; Middlebury, 1843. The 
committee made no appointment for 1844 
and that ended the organization. Seven 
years later, when I returned to Vermont to 
live, I found that musical conventions had 
been going on for three or four years. 
Mason, Baker, Woodbury, Root and others 
were holding them; it was a new start. 
Plainly enough they had all rooted from the 
convention held in Montpelier in 1839.” 
Mr. Cheney then enters into the de- 
tails of the origin of these conventions : 


“E. K. Prouty, a broken merchant in 


Waterford, then a travelling peddler with a 
horse and wagon, came along with his cart 
and took me to Coventry. As he was a 
singing teacher there, we could meet some 
singers and have a great musical time. 
Very good. Prouty was a fine singer and 
also a composer, ten years my senior. Af- 
terward I used to meet Prouty who kept 
me aroused to music, and soon I was teach- 
ing in Montpelier and leading the brick 
church choir. I was in request as a teacher 
for all I could do. Well, in 1836 Prouty 
was visiting his wife’s relations at the Cap- 
ital. I chanced to meet him, and he was 
very eloquent on the subject of music. As 
we parted I said to him jocularly, ‘Prouty, 
we must have a musical convention.’ 

“T soon found myself seriously in thought 
on the subject. I spoke of it to Judge 
Redfield and other eminent persons, all of 
whom gave their approval. Judge Howes 
said a call must be issued, inviting the peo- 
ple to assemble for a convention. So I 
trained all my schools to the practice of un- 
usual tunes, anthems, quartets, male quar 
tets, duets and solos for both sexes. We 
used for secular music ‘The Boston Glee 
Book’ and Kingsley’s two volumes. We 
had more than two hundred singers, half of 
them good and some very good. All could 
read music. Every one, I think, knew his 
or her part. The convention was held May 
22 and 23, 18309. Lowell Mason 
knew nothing of it; Henry E. Moore knew 
nothing of it. The musical convention was 
begotten and born in Vermont, not 
in Massachusetts; in Montpelier, not in 
Boston. It was suggested, nursed and 
trained by Moses E. Cheney and not by 
Lowell Mason, who stated at our third con- 
vention, held at Windsor in 1841, that that 
was the first day he had ever stepped foot 
into Vermont. Our committee invited him 
to come to lead our singing. He came 
bringing two hundred Carmina Sacras just 
from the press, and the convention sang the 
new music. He said to me that Vermont 
was the second state in the Union in point 
of musical culture. He did not think it the 
equal of Massachusetts, but it surpassed all 
other states.” 

The officers of the first musical con- 


vention, held at Montpelier, were: 
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President, Joshua Bates, President of 
Middlebury College; Vice-president, 
E. P. Walton; Secretary, E. P. Wal- 
ton, Jr.; Treasurer, Solomon Durgin; 
Director, Moses E. Cheney ; Organist, 
John H. Paddock. 

There were also thirteen clergymen 
present, who spoke on thirteen dif- 
ferent subjects, all connected with 
music. Their speeches were inter- 
spersed with anthems, tunes and glees 
which constituted the prime object of 
the convention. 

There appears to have been a pecu- 
liar confusion of name in connection 
with musical meetings. The word 
“convention,” which has been custom- 
arily applied to such affairs as that just 
related, means a gathering of select 
persons for discussion of a subject. 
This certainly does not apply very well! 
to the conventions of the Cheney type, 
which consisted of singers gathered 
together from far and wide for the 
purpose of singing, but it does apply 
very aptly to the gatherings organized 
by Lowell Mason and called Teachers’ 
Institutes. These were really gather- 
ings of teachers for the purpose of dis- 
cussing matters of musical education. 
They were held at various places and 
lasted a few weeks. As an institute is 
essentially something on a firm founda- 
tion and of a lasting nature this title 
seems peculiarly inappropriate, even 
more so than the use of the word con- 
vention for musical festival. 

With all due allowance for confusion 
of terms, there is still evidence that 
Elder Cheney is mistaken as to the 
origin of the musical convention, for 
according to good authorities a similar 
gathering was held at Concord, N. H., 
in 1829, under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Musical Society of that State. and 
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was conducted by Henry E. Moore, 
the same gentleman who, according to 
Elder Cheney, knew nothing of the 
Montpelier convention of 1839. 

It is now advisable to go back a 
little for the purpose of sketching the 
career of Lowell Mason and his great- 
est works—introducing singing into 
the public schools, and establishing 
conventions—that is, “Teachers’ In- 
stitutes.” 

Lowell Mason will always be a 
prominent figure in the history of 
music in America. He marked the 
transition period from the illiteracy of 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the generally diffused musical 
information of the present time. To 
him we owe some of our best ideas in 
religious music, elementary musical 
education, music in the public schools, 
the popularization of classical chorus 
singing, and the art of teaching music 
on the inductive plan. In short, he 
formed the musical taste of his gen- 
eration and of the next following, and 
has been called, ‘““The Father of Music 
in America.” 

Lowell Mason was born in Medfield, 
Massachusetts, January 8, 1792, and 
was the son of a manufacturer of 
straw bonnets. As a boy he had a 
great fondness for music, but such a 
thing as devoting himself to it for a life 
business was not contemplated. In 
school he did not distinguish himself, 
and although he had no bad habits, he 
acquired the reputation of being a 
ne’er do well. His thirst for every- 
thing relating to musical art was great, 
and he amused himself by learning to 
play almost every instrument which 
came in his way. This he could do 
with very little trouble, and he taught 
singing schools, led a choir and became 
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prominent in his native town quite 
early. At the age of twenty he went 
South with a view to making his for- 
tune. He secured a position in a bank 
at Savannah, but there also his chief 
work became that of teaching singing 
and leading a choir, which soon be- 
came famous in the surrounding 
country, not only for the musical qual- 
ity of its work, but especially for the 
religious spirit which characterized 
its singing. 

In 1825 Deacon Julius Palmer, of 
Boston, spent a Sabbath in Savannah 
and was so impressed with the music 
in the Presbyterian church where Mr. 
Mason was playing the organ and lead- 
ing the choir, that on his return home 
he interested a number of gentlemen in 
joining a movement to invite Mr. 
Mason to remove to Boston and work 
for the improvement of church music 
there. The result was that Lowell 
Mason moved to Boston in 1827 and 
took charge of the choirs of Dr. Lyman 
Beecher’s church in Hanover Street, 
Dr. Edward Beecher’s and the Park 
Street church. After a time the plan 
of managing three church choirs was 
found not to work well and he con- 
fined his labors to the first. In the 
same year he was elected president of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, a posi- 
tion which he held for five years. 

Meanwhile his mind became occu- 
pied with schemes for the musical edu- 
cation of children. In 1829 he met Mr. 
William C. Woodbridge, who had been 
abroad for several years studying edu- 
cational systems, and brought with him 
the published works of Pestalozzi and 
the music book on Pestalozzian prin- 
ciples by Nageli and other writers. 
Being engaged to lecture in Bos- 
ton Mr. Woodbridge wished to find 


some school children to help him 
with illustrations of a musical nature 
and was referred to Lowell Mason, 
who had a well trained class of 
boys. Mr. Mason did not at first care 
to change his method in favor of that 
of Pestalozzi, and it was not until after 
a good deal of persuasion that he con- 
sented to teach a class upon the new 
system. The result, however, so far 
surpassed his expectations that he was 
permanently converted, and became a 
consistent advocate of the inductive 
method. 

It was apparently this new departure 
which caused his resignation from the 
presidency of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, for many of the members were 
old fashioned, and opposed to innova- 
tions. It also caused the founding of 
the Boston Academy of Music in 1833. 

Shortly after his conversion to the 
new method, efforts were made to es- 
tablish music as a regular study in the 
public schools, and in 1832 a resolution 
was passed by the primary school 
board to the effect that “one school 
from each district be selected 
for the introduction of _ syste- 
matic instruction in vocal mu- 
sic.’ The experiment did _ not 
prove to be more than a partial trial 
and Mr. Mason became convinced that 
it was necessary to bring more potent 
influences to bear in shaping public 
opinion as a motive power with the 
educational authorities. He therefore 
organized gratuitous classes for chil- 
dren and gave concerts to illustrate 
their proficiency and the practicability 
of his scheme for primary musical edu- 
cation, and thus the people’s interest 
became aroused. 

This all took time and it was not 
until 1836 that the school board, on 
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petitions from citizens, authorized the 
introduction of music into the public 
schools, and even then the city failed 
to make the necessary appropriation. 

Mr. Mason, however, was not to be 
daunted by trifles after he had gone so 
far, and he volunteered to teach in one 
school for a year without charge. He 
did this and in addition supplied the 
pupils with books and materials at his 
own expense. The result was that the 
report of the committee on music in 
1838 testified to the entire success of 
the experiment and said: “The com- 
mittee will add, on the authority of the 
masters of the Hawes School, that the 
scholars are farther advanced in their 
studies at the end of this than of any 
other year.” 

Thus, seven years after the enter- 
prise was first taken in hand by Mr. 
Mason, a work was accomplished 
whose influence has ever more been 
felt and continues to expand in its 
beneficent operation throughout the 
whole United States. Music was 
formally adopted as a public school 
study and Lowell Mason was placed in 
charge of the work. In 1839 the school 
committee said in their report, “It may 
be regarded as the Magna Charta of 
musical education in America.” 

Lowell Mason remained in charge of 
the music in the public schools of Bos- 
ton until 1853 when he was superseded 
by a former pupil of his own, an event 
which caused him some mortification, 
although of a nature common in city 
politics. 

Shortly after this, Mr. Mason went 
abroad where he was received with 
great honor and everywhere recog- 
nized as an eminent teacher and a most 
impressive lecturer. 

Aside from his books, and occasional 


musical conventions, his last days were 
not occupied with teaching, with the 
exception of the Normal Musical In- 
stitutes held for several years at North 
Reading, Massachusetts, where he con- 
ducted the oratorio choruses and the 
sacred music classes, and brought them 
to a remarkable degree of perfection. 
The degree of Doctor of Music was 
conferred upon him by the University 
of Yale. 

Dr. Mason was a natural teacher, 
full of tact, logical, handy with the 
black board and delightfully simple in 
his phraseology. He declared that 
teachers ought to be promoted down- 
wards, for the real work must be done 
at the bottom. His great merits were 
his simplicity, sincerity and unaffected 
kindness. He died at Orange, N. J., 
in 1872. 

The establishment of the “conven- 
tion” was a part of Lowell Mason’s 
plan for the education of the masses in 
singing by note. The Boston Academy 
of Music was founded with this object 
in view and in 1834, the year after its 
establishment, a course of lectures was 
given by its professors to teachers of 
singing schools, and others. The 
“others” must have been few in num- 
bers for the lectures, we are told, were 
attended by twelve persons, most of 
whom had been accustomed to teach. 
In 1835 a similar course was given 
with an attendance of eighteen persons, 
besides several of the class of ’34. In 
1836 the membership rose to twenty- 
eight, besides members of the previous 
classes, and the gentlemen present on 
this occasion organized themselves into 
a convention for the discussion of 
questions relating to the general sub- 
ject of musical education, church 
music, and musical performances, dur- 
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ing such hours as were not occupied by 
the lectures. 

It is not our purpose to follow the 
history of the convention in detail. It 
resembled the course of true love 
which never does run smoothly. Suf- 
fice it to say that the  con- 
vention became a popular method 
for the diffusion of musical 
knowledge,—and sometimes also for 
the display of Much 
good was done by it, however, and 


ignorance. 


when properly conducted, with its true 
intentions carried out it enabled the 
psalm-tune teacher, the music teacher 
from small country towns, and mem- 
bers of singing societies or church 
choirs to hear new works rendered by 
a good chorus, to gather some new 
and much needed information, and 
sometimes to enjoy the inspiring per- 
formance of some noted artist. 

Like every other good thing, it was 
subject to abuse, and many conventions 
were held by ignorant impostors, men 
of low tastes, and those whose sole ob- 
ject was “trade,” but on the whole the 
convention wrought much good, and 
helped to make possible the Oratorio 
and Choral Society. 

The evolution of the Oratorio So- 
ciety in New England was not rapid, 
and we may perhaps get the best idea 
of it by tracing the history of choral 
singing in one of the smaller cities. 

Let us take Salem, Massachusetts, 
Previous to 1814 
called the 


for our example. 
there was an association 
Essex Musical Society, by which were 
held primitive festivals in different 
towns in the county, but the first regu- 
lar society formed in Salem was the 
Essex South Musical Society. organ- 
ized in October, 1814, with Isaac 


Flagg of Beverly for director, and 
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consisting of about sixty members. It 
was customary in those days for the 
clergy to make addresses on musical 
subjects at the public performances 
and even at the rehearsals, and many 
of these were considered important 
and undoubtedly aided in developing 
the interest in music. This society con- 
tinued to exist for ten years and a half, 
the last concert being given on No- 
vember 20, 1829. 

There were also other societies,— 
the Handel Society was organized in 
1817 and lasted three years ; the Haydn 
Society came into existence in 1821, 
but was short lived; the Mozart Asso- 
ciation was formed in 1825 and existed 
nearly ten years. These societies chose 
ambitious names, and sang selections 
from Handel, Haydn and Mozart, be- 
sides minor composers, but the mem- 
bers were untrained in the vocal art, 
except for such instruction as was af- 
forded by the old fashioned singing 
school. 

In 1832 the Salem Glee Club was 
formed for the purpose of studying a 
lighter and more modern 
music. This society flourished for 
about twenty years and became very 
efficient. There was also the Salem 
Social Singing Society formed in 1839, 
and a new Mozart Association in 1840. 

In 1846 the Salem Academy of 
Music was formed, with a membership 
of fifty persons and an orchestra of 
sixteen instruments, and in 1849 the 
Salem Philharmonic Society was or- 
ganized. These two societies amalga- 
mated in 1855 under the name of the 
Salem Choral Society. All these so- 
cieties tended to raise the standard of 
music, more ambitious work was con- 
tinually being done, better musicians 
were constantly becoming associated, 


class of 
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and the general average of musical 
knowledge was greater each year. 

In 1868 the time was considered 
ripe for the formation of a society 
capable of performing the greater 
choral works and the result was the 
establishment of the Salem Oratorio 
Society, which has always had a high 
reputation. The prominent names in 
the musical history of Salem include 
Henry K. Oliver, Dr. J. F. Tucker- 
man, B. J. Lang, Manuel Fenolosa, 
Carl Zerrahn and others. 

Some of the most noted choral socie- 
ties are the Worcester County Musical 
Association of Worcester, Mass., the 
Hampden County Musical Associa- 
tion of Springfield, Mass.; the Salem 
Oratorio Society; and the Portland 
Oratorio Society. New Bedford, 
Mass., Hartford and New Haven, 
Conn., Burlington, Vt., and many 
other cities and towns have flourishing 
choral societies. 

In the middle of the century there 
was little or no earnest musical effort 
outside of the two or three largest 
cities, which was not included in the 
range of culture represented by Lowell 
Mason and his associates, who effected 
a great deal in the way of introducing 
the chief choruses from the great ora- 
torios. 

After the war the conditions changed. 
Many musical societies were formed, 
but with the increase of wealth and 
culture there became a wider differ- 
ence between the advanced and the 
elementary grades of knowledge. Thus 
while a high class of music was culti- 
vated amongst the few, the masses of 
people did not advance,—in fact they 
apnear to have retrograded. 

Nevertheless the work of the conven- 
tion and the musical institute went 


steadily on, and made possible the 
Peace Jubilee of 1869. 

This great musical festival was 
planned by P. S. Gilmore and it was 
intended to “whip creation.” The 
plan included a chorus of twenty 
thousand voices, an orchestra of two 
thousand, an audience of fifty thous- 
and, and a building to hold them all. 
In addition to all these wonders, there 
were to be soloists, both vocal and in- 
strumental, suitable for the occasion. 
To give a complete history of the affair 
would take more space than can be 
spared, and would lead us beyond the 
limits of this paper, but some little 
sketch of the chorus, which actually 
exceeded ten thousand voices is within 
our province, and at the same time it 
may be remarked that a second Jubilee 
was held in 1872 in which the num- 
bers planned for the first one were 
realized, and the whole program car- 
ried out with all its elaborate details, 
even to the importation of several of 
the finest military bands from Europe. 
The first Jubilee was financially a suc- 
cess, the second a failure. It will an- 
swer our purpose to glance at the first 
only, for the second was merely a rep- 
etition on a larger scale, the methods 
employed being the same, but the artis- 
tic result certainly no greater, because 
of the unwieldy mass of material to be 
managed. 

From the beginning the project was 
worked up with consummate skill, first 
in the securing of financial support. 
second in advertising and third in the 
organizing of the chorus and orches- 
tra. When Mr. Gilmore first ventilated 
his huge plan, he visited many of Bos- 
ton’s musicians and organizers, but 
they were appalled by the magnitude 
of the undertaking. Finally he suc- 
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ceeded in interesting Dr. Eben Tour- 
jée, who, after a couple of days’ reflec- 
tion, came to the conclusion that the 
scheme was feasible, and convinced 
other men who were influential in mus- 
ical and financial circles. 

Mr. Gilmore could not have secured 
a more efficient assistant than Dr. 
Tourjée, who was a born organizer 
and an inspirer of enthusiasm in oth- 
ers, whom he impressed by his inborn 
grace and suavity of manners. For 
many vears Eben Tourjée had worked 
with the desire to make possible for 
the masses the best musical education. 
He became impressed, during a foreign 
journey, with the idea of establishing 
a musical conservatory in America 
similar to the great institutions abroad, 
and his efforts in that direction bore 
fruit in the New England Conserva- 
tory. In regard to the establishment 
of this institution an amusing story is 
told, which gives the keynote to Dy. 
Tourjée’s ingenuity and tenacity of 
purpose. On unfolding his plans to a 
friend from whom he wished to secure 
financial aid, he was told, “You can no 
more do it than you can make a whistle 
out of a pig’s tail.” Tourjée went off, 
but in a few days returned to his friend 
and showed him a whistle which he 
had made out of a pig’s tail. In such 
ways he enlisted the confidence of 
moneyed men, his scheme was carried 
out and the whistle is to be seen to this 
day in the museum of the New Eng- 
land conservatory. 

When Dr. Tourjée decided to co- 
operate with Gilmore in the Peace Jub- 
ilee, it not only saved the Jubilee but 
ensured its success, and the result of 
this success was that Dr. Tourjée was 
called upon to lecture all over the coun- 
try. By this means he established “the 
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Praise Service,” giving lectures and 
illustrating the subject in nearly one 
thousand churches, and inspiring a 
vast number of people with his own 
enthusiasm. 

The organization of the chorus was 
thus placed in the hands of Dr. Eben 
Tourjée, whose great services in the 
cause of musical education had already 
become Dr. Tourjée 
sent out invitations to all choral socie- 
ties, clubs, choirs and conventions to 
join the huge chorus. The replies came 
in quickly, many new societies sprang 
up and 


conspicuous. 


choruses were organized 
Musical instruction 


in the public schools had been unosten- 


for the occasion. 


tatiously feeding all these fountains. 
The program was laid out and sent to 
each organization. The singers came 
together in their respective towns with 
enthusiasm and in the work of rehears- 
al, the sense of participation was in- 
spiring and uplifting. 

When the great gathering took place 
and visitors streamed to Boston for the 
final rehearsals en masse there was in- 
describable enthusiasm. Perhaps the 
greatest object lesson of the whole fes- 
tival was the chorus of seven thousand 
school children giving a concert of 
simple music on the last day of the 
week. No greater testimonial to the 
work of Lowell Mason could have been 
devised. 

As far as the artistic results of the 
Jubilee are concerned, there was much 
that was disappointing, although some 
grand effects were produced at times, 
especially in the rendering of the great 
chorals from the Oratorios. It gave a 
new impulse to the cause of choral 
singing all over the country. The first 
bond of union of the new societies was 
the practice of good music,—the great 
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works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. 

It will be seen by the following sta- 
tistics that by far the greatest part of 
the chorus was recruited from Boston 
and its immediate vicinity, although 
there were representatives from states 
as far distant as Illinois and Ohio. In 
the second Jubilee the representations 
were from almost, if not quite, every 
state as far west as Nebraska, and the 
chorus was twice as large. In com- 
menting upon the Jubilee, the New 
York Tribune said: 

“The Jubilee could have been organized 
nowhere but in Boston. A great orchestra 
can be collected by anybody who has the 


the money to pay for it; but a great chorus, 
in the present state of American musical 
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culture, is impossible except in the capital 
of New England. Children in Boston learn 
music with their alphabet. Singing by note 
—not the mere screaming of tunes—is 
taught in the most thorough and systematic 
manner in all the public schools. This is why 
Boston has such magnificent choruses; and 
shall we not say that the charming good 
order, good temper, and enthusiasm which 
were so conspicuous in the motley crowd 
that overflowed the Coliseum were also at- 
tributable in no small degree to the refining 
and elevating influence of an early musical 
education. Here New York and all the 
great cities of America may find their lesson 
of the Jubilee.” 


The following list of organizations 
which took part in the Peace Jubilee 
of 1869 is taken from Dwight’s Journal 
of Music. We copy simply the mat- 
ter referring to the Chorus: 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston Chorus—Bumstead Hall Classes..... 


Handel and Haydn Society, Boston.......... 
Boston Choral Society, South Boston........ 
Chelsea: Cbotal SOcitty. 66c..ciss.csocisisincsens 
Newtott (hotal SOC. 66.6-<.:00icssnss0s sed 
Worcester Mozart & Beethoven Ch. Union... 
IMR adit cs sera treat olen cee sine asia wae ikin Seea 


Randolph ....... 


Spingfield Mendilecche Ur ECE Oe 


Georgetown Musical Union.............. 
Newburyport 


Haverhill Musical Wiel cs onscdees 
SHON cisceieinrs aie nissimioiaty 


Fall River Chorus 
Medford 
Weymouth SR ee 
Athol Musical Association. . 

Quincy Point Choral Reniete. ae 
Groton Centre Musical hnoncteiien. 


Malden Chorus Cl Se. 
Plymouth Rock Choral Societv.............. 
South Abington Choral Society ............. 
Ee eS rr 
Fitchbure Choral Society... ..........00.0+. 


East Douglas Musical Society...... 


Ee oe sda Ga cn tease ea 
PROG TRON 5 oi bis 5.0 ss Sasa caw Se omarnlete 
Yasasonth Chote (lb. 24 .c.ciieccccccisc cad’ 


-Carl Zerrahn, 


Directors. Members. 


P. S. Gilmore, and 


Se Cc) | ee arene 2034 
Co eS 
Ce ee 
JORR We. TERR ixcidcsncccsasese” BM 
George S. Trowbridge............. 221 
Co 
Ce en 
ee a 
AGS WHURE 6c cecseccccsescsee S8f 
2 alliis NMI cals cgs0' 3s -% wie bis isola winacee 51 
. Charlies P. Morrison. .. ..........0% 92 
a ere em 
Mo, AEC WINES od aise inscsoas den 75 
SSE Sis, MERIC oie at sereesesesinronn 84 
oe eer ee 
ae Ti EI Go os sistas bane ete 40 
a ee, err 30 
Dr. Norman Smith. .......... 00020 49 
Di, Se MNS osc aedkasaws won 56 
FOU Ta, SAOTIOW 6 osc5n0 04 easaes 29 
. William A. Bowles ...... .6ss056 46 
Se ee a 
CS Oe 2 ee er 73 
» OM, Mc, WEIR is cos score nanan 25 
BR Re IS 642s obs Besa 60 
Ce) ern 
Re” ee et rer ae 45 


; ME EOIN, goa oc scce 2 isicrdceananens 28 
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Demme Choral Socity ....... <. ... 2.000.500 0kk. Plensey Heald. o.c 6... cccseces 21 
Nh, aPrret acca sre tavoinca (Sains © «dancers Me OOD ca cokaidscaciecsananteus 24 
Mansfield + AGRE TS, TAOUEG o.oisii cc eiaecesc 35 
Holliston A eee ee 5c 


Melrose Musical Association................ 


Northfield ........ 


Springfield Choral WME cco cescseccacce 


North Abington. . 
East Somerville. ree 
Sherborn Msical ennai ation. 


South Braintree Choral Sechelt. eather 


Whitinsville 


a A Oe x 
ee. ae. eae” 24 
Be eee 2 


ee ee 21 
Bee a ee eee 2¢ 
»Auguetus H. Leland... .......... 22 


az. ‘goog aaa 14c 


Oe 13 


New Bedford. a Berea ‘/ : a | ee ae ere 75 
West Acton Schubert Chor i U nion. . George Gardner .......6.00003000 4c 
Middleboro ....... saree A oo 23 
East Boston Choral Sosy So ee a 54 
Hopkinton ..E. S. Nason. estas ws puae el 31 
Methuen ..Jacob Emerson, Pies. eat nae ae 30 
Natick a i re 102 
Milford Be ee 38 


| REALRCE Sree Tt oa ee 


Lowell wets — 
Amesbury Musical Asean n. 


Belmont Musical os ncas co sa sane 
Acushnet Musical Ass’n..................4. 


Framingham 


Winchester Choral Ginter. Tees hay ea cr ra 
ee ae ne nO 


| EE eee 
North Bridecwss ater. 


Reading Musical BOI icc Sociocinuc. ccs. 
I ec ps ak 5d aya Ala le a aid laine bse 
Sie CESSES ar oP 


Groveland .......... 


Taunton Beethoven Sess rene naire acters 
e510) ara, alu aly tose aincecsbin aie Rha <a ab laraiaiers 
NS ef a) 6 cide cigar oocan nis’ Ach acash A 


Roxbury 


NEW 


RR Se eae a 


Nashua 


Wolfeboro Union yn wall Glee Club. ‘ieee 
oN a ee 
SSS SSS PR eee: = ree a se 


Farmington re 
IE Re rae ae eee 
Ns OED, b.5 5.035 5 wares ccnwe's 
sermon Falls........:. 


Exeter, Rockingham hus. Di oss sces 
ee re 


Francestown 


Dover, Strafford Co. — haifa. EES Te 





.P. E. Bancroft 
.,.soron W. Stevens...:...:........ 148 
Be 65 
Ae ee 37 


Bo eo 2 
ee 40 
ye a 48 
PRE MID So5is os danmamerncg sans 2: 
ee a er ne 4I 
Be a oe), 138 
..D. G. Richardson, Pres........... 43 
Be 18 
George Kamgman « ......6.6660008% 32 
5s MINNIE 6s Sa Siu ia sds dvaiv es d-acnrere 25 
ape Neat NNER ay 5 St 5-6 ch Bais 0 2s, AiasSiay oxen 'Sa 97 
a re 133 


5 ee 36 
ood: WH. TOW, PROS. 65.6056 ceiacee asis 35 


HAMPSHIRE. 


oe oe 40 
eee ee ee 49 
M. BN soos a i calosaedasandeads 3I 
je ee A | a 23 


G. W. Foster and C. M. Wyman. . 33 


ppt A MMS, 8 scsi Scare Wee wena 20 
sie ls MEIN 520s leevedse diate e's wie 30 
SS eee 29 


...»George W. Brookings............ 30 
meyv. J. W. Picketiie. Jt. ....... 82 
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Laconia, Belknap Mus. Ass’n......... 


Sunootk Choral Soc’y...: .. 02 sc000s 


Randolph, Orange Co. Mus. Soc’y 


EE ort ee mene eee 


Middlebury 


Damariscotta 


Farmington Choral Society................. 
FANN oi 6 sis 626304 0:4 GAS ocd are tales oud we NAS 


Saco 


Lewiston, Androscoggin Mus. Soc’y......... 


Bangor 


New Haven Choral Unit, .i1 ..60:56ccscses 
Thompsonville, Enfield ............ 66000000. 


We oe Sears feck wasal een os 


WII hoa seh cs asscusoxascdcs 
Lakevinle, SAUGDUPY «0.05 i.cccsscascds 


Pawtucket Choral Society............. 
PONE 6 iivnus us niatwad dd sasuenuanee se ee 


Co, | ee 


Nigione Music! ASS. «6.6.66. cncnss 
re 


Chicago Mendelssohn Soc’y......... 


Mansfield 
Cleveland 


From the time of the Jubilee the 


work of educating the masses to 


at sight went steadily foward and ef- 
forts have been continually directed 
to improving the musical taste of the 
In the higher branches of 
musical education and enjoyment im- 


people. 


mense progress has been made. 


ton to-day possesses an orchestra said 
to be the finest in the world, and there 
is no city in America in which great 
musical artists are more highly appre 
ciated. or where more is being done for 
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music students. All this is actually a 
testimonial to the work of those who 
have labored for the masses. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is 
still room for more foundation work, 
and a lesson has been learned from 
New York, where some nine or ten 
years ago Mr. Frank Damrosch estab- 
lished Sunday singing classes for all 
people. The experiment was highly 
successful, for the opportunity was 
eagerly accepted by the people for 
whom it was intended. 


sing 


Bos- 
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In the fall of 1897, a similar plan 
was adopted in Boston under Mr. 
Samuel W. Cole, a well educated mu- 
sician, who has for many years been 
a teacher of sight singing in the pub- 
lic schools of Dedham and Brookline 
and at the New England Conserva- 
tory. 

The same feeling of enthusiasm with 
which the singing school filled Elder 
Cheney in the days of his youth, in- 
spired Samuel W. Cole when he at- 
tended a convention at Concord, N. 
H., as a boy. Always fond of music 
and the son of a musically inclined 
father, the impression made on him 
by the singing of the grand choruses 
from the oratorios by a large choir di- 
rected by Carl Zerrahn was such that 
he determined to make music his life 
work. The hymn singing at Mr. 
Cole’s class was under the direction of 
L. O. Emerson, and Mrs. Martha 
Dana Shepard presided at the piano 
skillfully supporting and coaching 
the somewhat nervous choir. 

Mr. Cole now entered seriously up- 
on musical studies and secured the 
best education available for the pur- 
pose in view. He began life as a 
music teacher in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and has since been continually en- 
gaged as organist, choir director and 
as teacher of sight singing in the pub- 
lic schools. A few years ago he gave 
up his position as organist at the Clar- 
endon Street Baptist Church in order 
to travel abroad, and on his return, 
his Sundays then being free, he was 
able to accept the suggestion of the 
committee of the Massachusetts Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Society to estab- 
lish and direct the People’s Singing 
classes. These classes meet at four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoons. Each 


person pays ten cents towards the rent 
of the hall and the purchase of music. 
The instructors give their services, 
and consider that their reward lies in 
the moral and intellectual good gained 
by the chorus. 

In a very short time after the estab- 
lishment of the first class in Bumstead 
Hall, it was found necessary to pro- 
vide for the overflow, and other classes 
were formed in different parts of the 
city, until there were five large 
choruses. 

Mr. Cole declares that people like the 
music that they know, and the aim of 
the People’s singing class is to enable 
them to know good music in the belief 
that when they know it they will like 
it. In answer to the statement that 
the people always want a “tune,” he 
says that certainly they will have the 
approval of all good musicians in this, 
if they will only like good tunes, and 
such they learn in these classes. This 
work may be considered in some re- 
spects the most important movement 
since sight singing was established in 
the public schools, for it enables peo- 
ple to enjoy the inspiration of choral 
singing, whose means and occupation 
prevent their gaining it in any other 
way, and makes it possible for them to 
continue the study which they began 
in the schools. In New York, where 
the plan has been in existence for sev- 
eral years, the classes are immense, 
and have been so judiciously managed 
financially that they have a good bal- 
ance at the banker’s. In Boston the 
scheme is not less successful, and will 
doubtless gain financially as long as 
the present system is maintained. 
There is no doubt that the movement 
will spread into the smaller cities and 
towns of New England, just as all 
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schemes for choral singing have done. 
There is, however, this difference,— 
that while at the beginning of the cen- 
tury few, very few, of the singers 
could read the simplest music at sight, 
today no one who has attended school 
is without a moderate knowledge of 


the elements of sight singing. In 
what better manner can the work- 
ing people spend their Sunday after- 
noons than in the manner prescribed 
by the old hymn :— 


“All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 


Hoosac Tunnel’s Troubled Story 


By Edward P. Pressey 


“A pathway cleft beneath Old Hoosac hoary! 

How few will climb the mountain’s weary stair; 
And future years will hand its troubled story 

From child to child as olden legends are.” 


HE Mohican name Hoosac 

means far-over-the-mountain. 

The Indians called the 

streams just west of Hoosac 
the Mayunsook and Ashuwillticook, 
while the winding torrent to the east, 
under the beetling rocks, was the 
Pocumtuck. Over the mountain, from 
the western to the eastern waters runs 
an ancient roadway. This was first 
known to the white settlers as the Mo- 
hawk warpath, and many a brave 
found it the short cut to the happy 
hunting grounds. In the name of St. 
Croix, for a junction of streams, there 
is the single trace of an early Jesuit 
missionary’s hopes. 

By 1744, the Hoosac Mountains be- 
came famous in the military operations 
in New England. The Mohawk war- 
path, directly over the modern tunnel, 
was becoming rutted with the wheels 
of English cannon, while captives from 
Deerfield and Charlemont fainted on 
their forced marches up its weary stair, 
straight and unsoftened by any engi- 


neering triumphs of zigzag ap- 
proaches. 

By 1759, the year of Wolfe’s capture 
of Quebec, the exigencies of the 
French wars had made necessary the 
construction of a rude road following 
this trail. The western gateway of 
the valley, near the spot where twice 
rose Fort Massachusetts, became the 
Thermopyle of New England, in con- 
sequence of the repeated defeats there 
of Dutch, French and Indians. In 
1797 the commonwealth ordered a fine 
turnpike, of the easy, whiplash type, 
built over the mountain across the east- 
ern end of the trail, but by 1825 the 
abruptness of the mountain’s slope had 
worn out so many good horses and 
men that a tunnelled canal uniting Po- 
cumtuck and Hoosac waters was pro- 
posed. 

The original trail was still open in 
1848; and college boys often ran up 
and down it ahead of the lumbering 
Williamstown stage. It was trace- 
able in 1893. There was an inn during 

















** We GUARD THE WESTERN GATEWAY’ 


stage days where the‘paths crossed at 
the top of the mountain, “‘way up there, 
out of sight of land,” and near.a typi- 
cal New England school house. On 
a sign board, which once stood at the 
toot of the trail, the traveller read, 
“Walk up, if you please,” and on an- 
other at the summit, “Ride down, if 
you dare.” In the heyday of staging 
four milk white horses drew motley 
humanity and its baggage over the 
mountain. There still lingers the mem- 
ory of the last of the stage drivers of 
the *50’s, Morris Carpenter. I once 
sat on his garden wall in the twilight 
looking down over the Hoosacs to the 
Berkshires and heard strange tales of 
his turnpike days. Much wealth at 
one time and another passed over this 
east and west thoroughfare; and some 
of the “hold-ups” became famous in 
the legends of the road. One night in 
mid-summer Carpenter, armed to the 
teeth, had just rounded the ledge at 
the summit going west, when, in the 


moonlight suddenly appeared two fig- 
118 


ures covering his approach with four 
enormous pistols. Under the circum- 
stances nothing could be done but to 
parley. The knights of the road be- 
lieved that there was a clear ten thou- 
sand in booty or ransom inside the 
stage. But when upon thorough in 
vestigation a few half-empty bottles 
were all they could find, they refused 
to take the gentlemen's small change, 
broke the bottles over the passengers’ 
heads, and wishing them God-speed 
and a good surgeon, departed. The old 
driver had an almost sacred memory 
of the still, sunny winter days on the 
mountain. In his seventieth year he 
could not speak of their splendor with- 
out emotion. Then there were days of 
hurricane and cold when no _ living 
thing could cross the ridges of the hill. 
Legends of 
abound, and they say that the bells 
from church steeples rolling down 
the ledges at midnight made fiendish 
music above the roar of the tempest. 


startling blow-aways 


There is a reminiscence, almost the 
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last, of staging in 1871. Late in Sep- 
tember General Butler arrived in great 
haste at the “east portal’’ and was hur- 
ried up and down the mountain stair 
to North Adams in the record 
time of one hour and _ seventeen 
minutes. 

There was a time when the old trail 
was a famous route for the polite 
mountain climber. In Thoreau’s de- 
scription of the 
view from the sum- 
mit he says: 

“IT had come, over 
the hills on foot and 
ilone in serene sum- 
mer days, plucking 
the raspberries by the 
wayside, and occa- 
sionally buying a loaf 
of bread at a farmer's 
house, with a knap- 
sack on my _ back 
which held a_ few 
traveller's books and 
a change of clothing, 
and a_ staff in my 
hand. And that morn 
ing I looked down 
from the Hoosac 
mountain on the vil- 
lage of North Adams 
in the valley, three 
miles away under my feet. A stream 
ran down the middle of the valley. It 
seemed a road for the pilgrim to enter 
who would climb to the gates of heaven. 
Now I crossed a hay-field, and now over the 
brook on a slight bridge, and ascended with 
a sort of awe. It seemed as if he must be 
the most singular and heavenly minded man 
whose dwelling stood highest up the valley. 
The thunder had rumbled at my heels all 
the way. I half believed I should get above 
it. I passed the last house. And at last I 
reached the summit (of Greylock) just as 
the sun was setting, and overlooked the 
woods. I was up early to see the day break. 
As the light increased, I discovered around 
me an ocean of mist. I was floating on this 
fragment of the wreck of a world, in cloud 
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land. It was such a country as we might 
see in dreams, with all the delights of Para- 
dise. The earth beneath had passed away 
like the phantom of a shadow. But when 
its own sun began to rise on this pure world, 
I found myself drifting amid saffron-colored 
clouds, in the very path of the sun’s chariot, 
and sprinkled with its dewy dust. I saw the 
gracious God 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign 


eye, 
Gilding pale streams with. heavenly al- 
chemy.” 





SITE OF THE MOUNTAIN TOP INN 


Up the Pocumtuck, in the borders 
of Rowe, are Prospect and Pulpit 
rocks. Here, a thousand feet above 
the waters, in tunnel building days, 
were rustic arbors and tables and a 
register of names of pilgrims from all 
over the world. A little to the south 
of the eastern portal of the tunnel is a 
half-moon cave in the rock, the only 
record of vain aspirations. On this 
spot a mechanic, who had invented a 
huge rock-bit, that, like a ship worm, 
was to bore the ribs of Hoosac, en- 
deavored dramatically to fulfill Mother 
Shipton’s prophecy : 
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“Men through the mountains shall ride 

Without horse or mule at their side.” 

His failure, legend tells, drove him 
mad. The records show that during 
the long period of construction the 
slow-crawling process of drill and blast 
was thrice abandoned in order to test 
different ambitious inventions. 

At the top of the mountain, scattered 
about in huge ridges of gneissic rock, 
lie samples of the depths within. Pro- 
fessor Edward Hitchcock, the eminent 





‘“*THE EVIDENCE OF A DREAM” 


geologist, had been engaged to fore- 
tell the probable mineral treasures of 
the Hoosacs and in spite of the un- 
promising nature of his reply nearly 
every block of this débris has been 
scanned by expectant eyes and every 
hill and mountain for leagues around 
has its pit of some hastily abandoned 
gold mine. 

In the midst of perils of chill and 
damp and suffocation, the belief crept 
into the hearts of the tunnelers that 
the waters that drenched them were 
curative. Rheumatism ceased to be 


complained of. Chronic ills were dis- 
solved in the daily forced bath. The 
contractors had hitherto been com- 
pelled to advertise attractive wages to 
keep the work moving. Now men 
came from far and near to offer their 
services. The old belief in the foun- 
tain of youth had almost been revived. 

A dream of wonderful times to come 
to western Franklin County upon the 
completion of the tunnel arose in 1867. 
It was near the end of the period of 
failing contracts 
and little summer 
spurts of triumph 
and advance. In 
vision was seen, 
at the eastern 
portal, a new city. 
The chief works 
of construction 
were there, on the 
crescent of the 
Deerfield where it 
sweeps from 
north to east after 
threading the dim 
nether world of 
the Hoosacs. Near 
this point the 
chief peaks rise 
sheer in a long splendid wall of 
green. Opposite, within gun shot 
and towering a thousand feet sky- 
ward rises the craggy southwest 
bastion of Rowe. Eastward, be- 
tween abrupt woody mountains, the 
meadows stretch along their broken 
waters. A hundred paths and ancient 
roadways go up from here into the 
mystery of the hills. Some of these 
are still well worn, but many are over- 
grown. Even to a casual observer 
there appear for miles around traces of 
the work of man. Fern-grown levels, 
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‘* THE VANISHED City” 


moss-grown walls, choked-up conduits, 
and a thousand other such marks ar- 
rest attention and give a hint of a 
busy world of workmen, where now is 
left littke more than the original soli- 
tude of the romantic wild wood of the 
Mohican. Hereabouts, in 1867, was a 
population of a thousand in an actual 
embryo city. There were miniature 
thoroughfares up the mountain sides 
where now you see the cattle-paths 
running up to the hedge-like border of 
beech and maple. Whole families came 
down from the hills to help dig the 
tunnel, attracted by the high wages or 
the hope of cure. A great hotel arose 
at the head of the sweet meadows. 
Soon the western terminal of the 
Greenfield and Troy Railroad arrived 
with its great round-house; and thou- 


sands of tourists came by coach and 
rail to visit the most famous engineer- 
ing feat of the continent. The State, 
to further its work, had built a dam 
and dug a long canal down the western 
bank of the mad-running Deerfield, 
the Pocumtuck of the Indians, and 
here, in the heart of the glen, a sub- 
stantial stone factory was erected. A 
glowing picture of the city that was to 
be appeared at that time in the county 
paper. In imagination the whole 
meadow was peopled. Brilliant shop 
windows and cafés lined a grand ave- 
nue along the southern river front. 
On the mountain sides north and south 
and west gleamed windows and gilded 
spires at the rising and setting of the 
sun. The mountain tops of Rowe, Sa- 
voy and Florida sent down their butter 
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and milk into this city, and over its 
housetops floated the June fragrance 
of their orchards, matchless pastures 
and wild-woods. The strength of the 
youth of the hills came down also in 
a stream that made glad. 
of the city spread up every valley, 
along Cold and Chickley rivers; up 
Dun- 


The suburbs 


and 
bar and Fife and 
Mill brook and old 
Pelham. 

The towns were 


Bosrah 


roused to action. 
The State allowed 


them to subscribe 
three per cent. of 
their valuation to 


hasten the comple- 
tion of the tunnel. 
Some citizens put 
in a good part of 
all they had. Alto- 


gether five hun- 
dred and twenty 
shares were thus 


disposed of.  In- 
dustry was actually 
quickened at Bea- 
Hills 
many mountain 
hamlets besides. 


con and in 


There was a sense 
of new life after a 
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Pelham brook for a great distance with 
a series of miniature factories, whose 
broken dams and sluices and penstocks 
may be seen to-day in part and can be 
reproduced in their entirety by imagi- 
nation. Now there is not a single in- 
dustry active enough for the name. 
In 1871 the centre of activity shifted 
westward and 
gathered about the 


meeting, place of 


the sweet Indian 
waters of Mayun- 
sook and  Ashu- 
willticook., Thas 
locality had a 


broader valley and 


was the original 
Hoosac, or “far- 
away-land.” Here 


the city of North 
Adams arose 
night. In prospect 


of the speedy com- 


in a 


pletion of the tun- 
hill- 


was 


nel many a 


town tarm 
wholly abandoned 
as were, in many 
the better 
homesteads. Every 
family 


cases, 
was anx- 
choose a 
the 


ious to 
house lot in 


THE CASCADE 


period = of 
Population increased, as 


long 
stagnation. 
did property values. 
the tunnel was nearing completion, a 
condition of prosperity was reported 
at Beacon Hills such as had never been 
known in this little hamlet in the 
mountain tops. The manufacturing of 
Venetian shades, baskets, baby car- 
riages, chairs, furniture and many 
other things fairly lined the banks of 


By 1872, when 


that 
guards the western gateway. 

During July and August of that year 
the bore had extended westward one 


city now 


thousand feet; and the half-way fig- 
And 
now we come to the consideration of 
conflicting interests that led to trouble. 
Two routes for a draft canal through 
the Hoosac Mountains were surveyed 
by a commission of the Commonwealth 


ures had long since been passed. 
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A CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD ON THE MOUNTAIN 


in 1825. One was through a tunnel 
in line with the present one. The rail- 
road company that actually began the 
tunnel was incorporated in 1848 with 
a capitalization of three and a half mil- 
lion dollars. Denizens of the hills 
originated the scheme as a whole. It 
was a descendant of that Eleazer 
Hawkes, who a hundred years before 
had traded the first wheat of the up- 
per Deerfield meadows in Charlemont 
to garrisons in Forts Pelham and Mas- 
sachusetts, who suggested the canal 
under Hoosac. Major Samuel H. 
Reed, of Beacon Hills, was prominent 
in the Greenfield and Troy Railroad 
Company, which in 1825 broke the first 
soil for the construction of the tunnel. 
A native of Deerfield, on that occasion, 
the Rev. Dr. Crawford, used the cere- 
monial spade. The work came many 
times to a standstill. Unforeseen dif- 
ficulties dispelled illusions in regard 
to the efficiency of patent borers. Dis- 
couraged and incompetent contractors, 
and frightful loss of life caused long 


delays and pauses. Under three suc- 
cessive contracts in the first six years 
only a little more than a thousand feet 
of tunnel, wide enough for a single 
track, had been opened. And in the 
ninth vear the Greenfield and Troy 
Railroad Company failed and aban- 
doned its work. The State foreclosed 
its mortgage and in the tenth year 
work was again begun. Nitro-glyc- 
erin was introduced and became a new 
source of accident, which in the end 
exceeded all others in fatal results, but 
made the tunnel possible. The work 
now proceeded fitfully but more suc- 
cessfully until the fearful winter trag- 
edy of 1868 on Florida Mountain, 
when the central shaft buildings and 
pumps were burned and about a score 
of workmen, crushed by falling débris, 
were smothered or drowned at the bot- 
tom of the well several hundred feet 
down. Their bones were not found 
till the following spring. In sixteen 
vears less than two-fifths of the length 


of the tunnel had been opened. At 
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THE CENTRAL AIR SHAFT 


that rate it would barely be completed 
at the end of the century. The execu- 
tion of the wild scheme of the Charle- 
mont farmer and his visionary neigh- 
bors was prolonged beyond all rea- 
sonable limits and was growing 
very costly and dangerous; but still 
its was practical and possible to 
realize. 

A new era began in the summer of 
1868, when two Canadian engineers, 
Francis and Walter Shanly, took what 
proved to be the last contract; and in 
five years penetrated the remaining 
fifteen thousand feet of rock. But 
even their surprising success was not 
won by any new discovery, such as 
sometimes proves the solution of me- 
chanical problems. They did a half 
more work in one-third the time of 
their predecessors, chiefly through 
sheer heroism and patient continuance. 
Their trials were also as great. 

They had little more than cleared 
away the wreckage of the last contract- 
ors when there came the memorable 
flood of 1869. Half a million dollars’ 
damage in this sparsely settled region 
was done, showing that nearly every- 
thing along the water courses must 
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have been lost. 
The state’s works 
by the Deerfield 
were flooded and 
swept 
away. The three 
thousand _ dollar 
bridge, a few 
miles below the 
ttanel, was 
hurled _ bodily 
from its piers and 
wrecked along 
the banks. Every 
bridge on_ the 
Pelham was carried away. Six human 
lives and innumerable sheep and cattle 
were lost by drowning in these moun- 
tain tops. Fellows’ Mill, on the 
Pelham, was then owned by a 
Mr. Hyde. At eight o'clock Mrs. 
Hyde had got the children off to 
school and Mr. Hyde went to work 
about his mill. At that time there was 
no cause for apprehension, but before 
the middle of the afternoon the heav- 
ens seemed to part and let down all 
the waters of the firmament upon the 
Hoosac range. Pelham brook, which 
falls by continuous rapids a thousand 
feet in four miles, spouted with a 
treacherous smoothness down its bed. 
Hyde and his wife began to lash cables 
around their buildings and anchor 
them to trees up stream. The water 
was rising, not as the tide rises, but 
with fresh avalanches of water from 
above. Hyde was caught by one of 
these and swung out into the stream, 
clinging to a limber sapling, which 
momentarily threatened to be uproot- 
ed. Mrs. Hyde crept out and a neigh- 
bor saw her throw him a line. At the 
same moment the great building was 
lifted bodily by a terrible burst of 


largely 
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waters and hurled with its owners like 
a straw towards the Deerfield, and no 
man to this day knows the Hydes’ 
sepulchre. Two little orphans came 
home from school that night, one run- 
ning ahead in childish glee at the rush- 
ing waters just in time to see home 
and father and mother whirled into the 
fearful thunders and foam of the 
gorge. In their native hamlet far over 
the mountain, touching services were 
held the next week, in the church 
where, as children, these two worthy 
persons had received another baptism. 





‘*THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS” 


Another problem than flood had 
been left over to the Shanlys from the 
last contractors, namely, staying the 
demoralized and shattered rock in the 
western section of the tunnel. Before 
they had completed the work they en- 
countered a surface requiring, since 
the work began, twelve millions of 
bricks to overarch it, six years’ labor 
and the sacrifice of many lives. The 
last brick was laid July 5, 1872, a little 
more than a year before the completion 
of the bore. Another of the perils en- 
countered was from the great pockets 
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of water, which kept the miners 
drenched and sometimes caused fatal 
accidents. At any moment a flood of 
unknown force and volume might leap 
upon them out of the darkness. There 
were frequent fatalities from premature 
or mismanaged blasts. Circumstantial 
accounts appeared from week to week 
in the county paper, of heads and arms 
blown off, of tools and trucks and 
men hurled through the narrow dark- 
ness, of bursting air pipes and suffo- 
cated men, of falling boulders and sud- 
den destruction from all the variety of 
causes that beset miners’ 
lives. But all these 
sources of accident were 
aggravated by the neces- 
sity for haste. Water and 
fire, crushing rocks, suffo- 
cation and explosion, acci- 
dental falls and disease, 
hardship and disaster in 
the twenty years that the 
Hoosac tunnel was build- 
ing cost the lives of one 
hundred and _ thirty-six 
men. 

And last of all came the 
abandonment of the town 
at the east portal. The 
population of Florida in a few years 
after the completion of the bore 
fell to almost nothing. And now to 
the careless observer little is visible of 
the great city that was the dream of 
the sixties. Meanwhile, however, there 
had been a marked increase in social 
life in all these hills. Two churches 
have had a most interesting history 
and witnessed an unusual number of 
picturesque changes. They are the 
old First Parish of Beacon Hills and 
the ancient Baptist Church on the east- 
ern top of Florida Mountain. It hap- 
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pens that the present temples are of 
one model, the creation of the locally 
noted Amidon brothers of Beacon 
Hiils. It is they who are responsible 
for a good part of the most dignified 
architecture and love for things beau- 
tiful in all these mountains. The Bea- 
con Hills Church stands sixteen hun- 
dred feet and the Florida Church nine- 
teen hundred. feet above sea level, 
their respective slopes some six or 
eight miles apart as the bird flies. One 
faces the warm south down Pelham 
brook, and the other 
toward Pocumtuck wa- 
ter and the rising sun. 
At Beacon Hills, where 
now in winter there are 
barely five hundred 
souls, were once even- 
ing gatherings that 
brought four hundred 
people together. 

The cheerful ring of 
industry, that for long 
years was heard in 
these solitudes, is still 
remembered, —like a 
song that has never 
died away. When the 
work was at its height 
seven hundred men were delving in 
the rocky ribs of the mountains, 
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whilst above, a hundred more sup- 
plied them with their needs. There 
were over half a million dollars em- 
ployed in the capital of the con- 
tractors. The yearly wages were about 
the same sum. Twenty-one 400-horse 
power engines and a_ locomotive 
burned more than thirteen hundred 
tons of coal in a vear besides sixteen 
hundred cords of wood hewn from 
the hitherto unbroken silences of 
woods now ringing with the axe. Four 
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160-horse power water wheels brought 
old Pocumtuck into service to aid in 
running ninteen air-compressors, fifty- 
two Burleigh drills and machinery of 
that sort in the eastern heading. More 
than one-eighth of a million pounds of 
explosives were used in a year. With 
such an equipment the Shanlys re- 
moved annually about a half mile of 
rock. 

The evolution of the applied ma- 
chinery reads like the story of many 
a human life, from the hand drills and 
black powder of the 
fifties through the 
heavy, complicated ma- 
chine drills and remov- 
al of the débris block by 
block, to the simplified 
drills run in gangs. 
Black powder was ex- 
changed for nitro-gly- 
cerin; the awkward, 
old fashioned fuse for 
electric discharge. In 
the eastern heading, 
where the greatest 
work was done, com- 
pressed air was intro- 
duced by a twelve-inch 
pipe. And with numer- 
ous improvements of a sort of which 
these may stand as_ illustrations, 
the accomplishment of the work 
leaped forward from thirteen hundred 
feet in six years and ten thousand feet 
in sixteen years to more than fifteen 
thousand feet in five years. The new 
progress had all the difference in spirit 
between living despair and living hope. 
In this way the great engineering ro- 
mance that beean in the imagination 
of an obscure farmer of the upper 
Deerfield in 1825, ended on Thanks- 
giving dav, November 27, 1872. an ac- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HOOSAC TUNNEL 


complished fact. A hole four and 
three-quarter miles long had _ been 
pierced from base to base of the Hoo- 
sac range, and where the main head- 
ings of the famous Mt. Cenis tunnel in 
Switzerland swerved in alignment 
more than half a yard, these varied 
only five-sixteenths of an inch. 
During the last weeks of March, 
1867, the bore had proceeded four feet 
a day. In May, Dull & Gowan, of 
Chicago, contracted for two years’ 
work to remove sixty-four hundred 
feet of rock, that is, to advance at the 
average rate of ten feet a day. They 
never made half that distance. There 
were some spurts of work in June, and 
on the last day of that month they re- 
moved thirty-six feet of rock, but the 
methods used could not be advanta- 
geously emploved. Their largest record 
for a whole month, one hundred and 
twenty-three feet, was in August. It 
was during their contract that the 
problem of staying the areas of demor- 
alized rock in the west end, after many 
fruitless experiments, began to be 


solved. But the contract was never 
completed. The plant lay crippled and 
idle for the best part of a year until 
the Shanlys took it. 

They began with the modest record 
of forty feet a month, and by improve- 
ments in method, machinery and or- 
ganization advanced until in the sum- 
mer of 1871 they were moving along 
at the rate of five hundred feet a 
month, or about double the rate before 
contracted for. In the spring of 1872 
there was a mile and a half still to bore 
so that in the last year and a half the 
work advanced at the rate of a mile a 
vear, or at a sustained speed of four 
hundred and forty feet a month. But 
during the three months in the spring 
the record progress of half a mile was 
burrowed into the stubborn darkness. 

We are now entering upon the last 
chapters of the romance. On Octo- 
ber 14, 1872, workmen in the central 
and eastern sections were calculated 
to be exactly six hundred feet apart. 
They could distinctly hear each other 


drilling at the core and bottom of the 
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mountain. A month passed in excited 
expectation. By November 18 they 
were stated to be three hundred and 
fifty-six feet apart; but the miners be- 
lieved the engineers had miscalculated, 
so distinctly could they hear the drill- 
ing and terrible explosions of each 
other’s blasts. On December first one 
hundred and twenty-three feet re- 
mained in the eastern end. And twelve 
days later at half past four o’clock 
in the afternoon a rift was opened 
by a blast and light shone through 
these tragic cells eleven hundred feet 
below the sunlight. A tool was first 
passed through and received with 
hurrahs. In a short time a small 
hole was cleared and a boy crept 
through from the east and was borne 
westward in triumph through the 
smoky corridor upon the shoulders of 
the workmen, singing and shouting 
as they went. At the central shaft, 
where a tiny spot of wholesome blue 
and gold shone down upon their heads, 
the lad was swiftly drawn up to the 
mountain top. He was the first being 
who had ever thus found himself above 
the “mountain’s weary stair.” 

On February 1, 1873, there was still 


half a mile to open in the western 
end. They had worked eastward from 
the foot of the central shaft fifteen 
hundred and sixty-three feet; and 
westward they now went two thousand 
and six. By April 14 only a third of 
a mile remained. One day in August 
the greatest record was made, a fifty 
foot plunge back for daylight. On 
September first an eighth of a mile re- 
mained to open and by November first 
two hundred and forty-two feet were 
still unbroken. The contractors then 
made their first boast,—‘‘We shall eat 
Thanksgiving dinner in North Adams 
coming by way of Hoosac Tunnel.” 
On November 27, 1873, with snow fly- 
ing in the air, but a glow in their 
hearts, a company of gentlemen 
passed under the mountain straight 
from old Pocumtuck to Hoosac 
waters and fulfilled the letter of 
this promise. 

The work had proceeded night and 
day except Sundays for some years. It 
was originally estimated to cost three 
and a half million of dollars but the 
actual cost was $12,700,000. The first 
train passed under the mountain Feb- 
ruary 9, 1875. 
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Charter Oak 
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“ ‘THOU MONARCH TREE!—AND WORTHY OF THY 
FOR HANDS OF FREEMEN PLACED THE SIMPLE GUARD 


THAT MARKS THEE FROM THY FELLOWS—GUARDIAN 
TO MAKE THY TRUNK THE SANCTUARY SAFE 
OF SACRED PLEDGE WHICH TYRANNY WOULD WREST.” 


[This half tone is from the only photograph extant of the 
obtained through the courtesy of Mr. F. G. Whitmore, Secre 
Commissioners, of Hartford, Conn.) 
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